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Livestock  Interview  ITo.  1:    Hereditaiy  Factors  in  Livestock  T^reedir.^ 
Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes. 

.  AyTOmTGEMEUT;    We  are  opening  toda;y-  a  new  series  of  farm  programs  iri  r-nor^^^ 
tion  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agric^lturer^A^d  fe^e  inSoS^?: 
to  ^ou  a  new  radio  friend  -  Yo^^r  Farm  Rep^ter  in  Wa^hi^ton!  s  j^^"'"^ 

that,  a  reporter,  digging  up  for  you  in  the  vast  accumalaUon^  of  statSical 
^^and  scientific  fact  at  your  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  the  tMngs  thS 
you  want  to  Imow.    On  Monday  his  reports  will  he  especiallv  for  stocSfn  on 
Iliesday  for  crops  growers,  on  Wednesday  for  poultr:,.  raisers,  on  SurSl^'he 
will  hring  you  the  details  of  new  developments  in  the  o  f  ^^^^^^ 

P=r  tM^r^ifdajeSr  "  ----         o^FJitr^f  ^11 

interes^pf  :f--°^^^^^  ^^^f 

rsj^ftiVt^^i^R:; 

first  livestock  talk.    We  have  assigned^im  C^^^  of  findfn'  out 'aS  1' 
on  to  you  some  of  the  facts  on  heredity  in  animals  -!  tS  vP^t  out _ and  passing 
ment  of  fiur  herdq  ajirl  f^r^^.Vc      n    4.-.  ani^is  -~  the  ver^--  basis  of  improve- 

oi  Eur  neras  and  flocks.    Gentlemen,  your  Farm  Reporter. 

— ooOoo— 

1^7  "best  wishes  to  you,  friend<3     Wom  -u^j-j. 
we  are,  I  hopt  to  have  vnr^r  i^^ff    •  v'         }  ^®  tetter  acquainted  soon.  When 

Tex.  what^:o:°^rt?^o::iri%\%rtrs/^^srk^^^ 

in  praotical  animal  breeding.  ITatSSfv  I  L^t  t  t?'  J?"  '^^^  ^^^^ 
section  in  the  Bureaa  of  taimal  SSSif/  I  genetics  investigations 

facts.  interestiSgl,  ^.JtX^Xl  .1tol"^"^°"'    ^"^^  ^'^^'^  ^ 

in  Wash5^^^*e™rSen«r-      ^^"3°=^^?  1^^'  f"-  eleven  years  he  has  been  down 
and  genetx^c  "  T^mJ"  latoTin'v^*'f^i  ^''^^  "^^^^  °f  here"it. 

rats,  charts,  nipsr^d  everrtUnrhLr\i    r^"°'"-'  S>xinea  pigs,  *ite  " 

have  stayed  in  thai  Sice  Sfd^vl  •  °^  heredity.    I  could 

specific  purpose-!-  to^t  i^f^I  interesting  but  I  had  come  for  a 

around  over  the  laborato^    t^ft  tT"    I.  -^l^^ '         ^  ^=  lo°tod 

place.  laooratory,  t.mt  I  thougjit  I  had  certainly  come  to  the  right 
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"Well,  I  donH  know,''  he  saidi  as  lie  picked  up  a  guinea  pig  and  weighed 
it  on  a  set  of  very  accurate  scales.    "Just  what  do  you  want  to  know  alDout 
heredity,  anyway?" 

Knowing  Mr.  Eaton  was  a  "busj^  man  I  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  the  point, 
I  said,  "I  want  some  specific  and  direct  information  on  this  mysterious  thing 
they  call  heredity,    I  want  to  know  if  it  influences  economic  livestock  pro- 
duction—- "by  a  scientific  use  of  hereditary  laws  can  we  put  more  meat  on  the 
etocjr^s  back,  more  milk  in  the  bucket,  and  more  eggs  in  the  nest? —    I  want  to 
know  if  livestock  men  would  profit  by  having  a  better  scientific  understanding 
of  heredity," 

"Oh,  yes,  I  think  I  get  your  point,"  Mr,  Eaton  said  as  he  took  a  seat 
on  top  of  a  guinea  pig  cage,    "I'll  begin  by  giving  you  a  little  informal  edu- 
cation in  genetics.    Do  you  know  how  an  animal  is  made?"  he  questioned  me, 

"Ho,  I  do  not,"  I  replied,    I  did  have  my  own  idea,  but  I  was  not  going 
to  cut  off  any  infomation  by  saying  I  knew, 

"A  young  animal  starts  on  its  career,"  Eaton  began,  "when  two  bits  of 
hereditary  material  unite.  One  part  of  this  material  is  from  the  male  and  the 
other  is  from  the  female.    When  the  union  is  complete,  the  sex,  identity^  and 
individuality  of  that  animal  are  settled  for  life.    Heredity  stops  with  the 
union  of  the  matter.    From  then  on  the  fate  of  the  animal  depends  on  nourish- 
ment and  environment.    Chance  plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of 
animals  and  even  people," 

This  was  sounding  all  ri^t  to  me,  but  I  was  after  something  specific, 
so  I  broke  in  by  saying,  "Mr,  Eaton  can  you  actually  breed  horns  off  of  cat- 
tle?" 

Instead  of  answering  me  directly,  Mr,  Eaton  continued  his  lesson  in 
genetics:    "In  heredity  we  have  pairs  of  contrasted  characters,  as  colored, 
colorless;  horned,  hornless,  etc.    One  we  call  dominant  because  in  a  cross 
between  animals  or  plants,  one  showing,  let  us  say,  the  colored  character,  tie 
other  t3ae  colorless,  the  offspring  will  be  colored,  or  the  colored  character 
has  the  power  of  hiding  or  excluding  the  uncolored  condition.    The  uncolored 
character  is  said  to  be  recessive,    Now,  if  we  mate  a  Red  Polled  bull,  which 
shows  the  dominant  character,  to  a  Hereford  cow  which  has  horns,  representing 
the  recessive  character,  all  her  calves  will  be  hornless. 

"How  let  us  breed  some  of  her  calves  together  or  to  another  calf  pro- 
duced in  exactly  the  same  manner.    Some  of  the  calves  will  have  horns,  some 
will  not.    This  is  because  the  calves  had  parents  with  contrasting  characters 
and,  therefore,  the  calves  themselves  have  the  ability  to  produce  offspring 
showing  either  character.    Those  with  horns  will  always  produce  homed  off- 
spring, but  the  hornless  will  produce  two  classes  of  young,  one  called  pure 
dominant,  always  producing  polled  progeny,  the  other  producing  this  mixture 
of  part  horned  and  part  polled  again,    QSiese  two  classes  cannot  be  distinguished 
except  by  breeding  tests.    Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  breed  horns  off  of 
cattle,  provided  selective  breeding  is  carried  on  long  enough,  always  using 
the  hornless  animals  after  the  first  cross  has  been  made." 

Still  after  Mr,  Eaton  for  more  information,  I  said,  "Tell  me,  is  there 
anything  to  telfegony?" 
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nUo— "  he  shot  tsick  as  he  shifted  his  position  on  the  cage.    "Some  peo- 
ple todayT"  he  said,  ""believe  that  a  "black  cow  "bred  to  a  fine  white  tnill  will 
drop  a  white  calf,  and  that  all  her  future  calves  will  have  some  white  markings 
running  "back  to  the  white  TduII  regardless  of  the  sires  used.    Nothing  to  it  I 
tell  you,    No  scientific  foundation  for  such  iDelief, " 

"Your  logic  sounds  all  right,"  I  cut  in,  and  inquired,  "What  is  this 
thing  they  call  prepotency?" 

"Ihat,"  he  said,  "is  the  ability  of  an  individual  to  transmit  his  quali- 
ties to  his  offspring.    Dairying  is  a  good  example.    Breed  a  scirib  cow  to  a 
fine  dairy  "bull  and  the  calf  may  T3e  a  tetter  milker  than  her  mother.  Remember 
now  that  prepotency  is  a  characteristic  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  vigor,  or 
masculine  appearance," 

Thirsty  for  more  facts  on  this  ever-int ere sting  puzzle  of  the  life- 
process,  I  put  another  question^    "How  do  you  account  for  a  respectalDle,  pure- 
bred black  and  yhite  Holstein  cow  bred  to  a  .purebred  black  and  white  Holstein 
ball  dropping  a  red  calf?" 

"Heredity,  man-^lieredity,"    Mr.  Eaton  shot  back.    "You  see,"  he  said 
as  he  dropped  his  arm  down  in  a  cage  for  a  white  rat  to  climb  up  on,  "In  Hol- 
steins  the  dominant  colors  are  black  and  white,  but  back  behind  these  colors 
you  will  find  red  as  a  recessive  color,  and  now  and  then  it  bobs  out.  The 
calf  is  purebred  all  right,  but  the  association  won't  allow  it  to  be  regis- 
tered".   As  Mr,  Eaton  polished  that  one  off,  I  had  another  ready, 

"How  about  inbreeding?" 

"It*s  a  powerful  factor,  and  a  dangerous  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
sMlled, "  he  replied,    "In  our  laboratories,  we  have  bred  and  inbred  guinea 
pigs  for  23  years,  twenty-nine  generations,  and  34,000  pigs  have  passed  Ttader 
OTir  observation.    Sometimes  inbreeding  has  been  good  and  sometimes  bad. 
Twenty-five  generations  of  white  rats  have  been  inbred  with  fair  results. 
Close  inbreeding  like  mating  brother  and  sister,  sire  and  daughter  should  be 
left  to  the  experienced  breeder  #io  has  some  knowledge  of  the  scientific  laws 
of  heredity," 

"lTS)w,  Mr.  Eaton,"  I  said,  "how  about  the  farmer  who  has  the  calf  tracing 
back  to  the  $50,000  World* I  Pair  Champion  Bull?" 

"Well,"  said  the  scientist,  "It  depends  on  many  things.      In  heredity 
we  can  usually  depend  upon  the  dominant  or  prepotent  qualities  and  characteris- 
tics to  come  true  for  the  first  three  or  four  generations,  but  as  more  and  more 
outside  blood  is  introduced,  more  and  more  will  the  qualities  of  the  fine  bull 
be  lost.    This  is  a  good  point  to  remember  in  buying  and  breeding  livestock," 

Continuing,  Mr,  Eaton  said,  "In  the  beginning  you  asked   me  if  a  study 
of  hereditarj'-  laws  could  be  of  any  help  to  the  livestock  breeder.    Yes,  it  can. 
With  an  understanding  of  the  scientific  laws  of  heredity  and  the  other  factors 
along  the  same  line,  it  is  possible  to  breed  up  better  animals  and  make  more 
money  from  the  livestock  game," 
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"Just  one  more  thing,  Mr.  Eaton, "  I  said  as  he  started  towards  the 
white  rat  cage  to  resume  his  work,    "What  have  you  discovered  ahout  sex  con- 
tr61?" 

"Nothing  that  can  he  applied  in  a  practical  way,"  he  shot  hack,  quick 
as  a  .flash.  "Toss  a  coin  a  thousand  times,"  he  added,  "and  you  will  find  that 
it  lands  heads  up  about  500  times,  and  tails  up  ahout  500  times.    The  law  of 
averages  enforces  itself.    Similarly,  the  sexes  just  about  even  themselves  up 
in  the  long  run," 

Lots  more  Mr,  Eaton  told  me,  but  now  the  closk  tells  me  I»m  through  for 
today,    I'll  have  to  refer  you  to  a  publication  he  gave  me,  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1167-1',  entitled  "Essentials  of  Animal  Breeding,"    Until  tomorrow,  so  long, 
and  thanks  for  your  attention. 

— ooOoo— 

AMTOUHGEMEM':    Get  the  number  and  title  of  the  bulletin?    I'll  repeat  it: 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1467-F,  "Essentials  of  Animal  Breeding."    A  copy  is  yours 

for  the  asking.    Direct  yo\ir  requests  to  the  Farm  Reporter  at  Station  

or  at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D,  C,  Your 
questions,  and  suggested  topics  for  future  reports  by  your  radio  representa^ 
tive  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  also  may  be  sent  to  us  (br  to  the  Depart- 
ment,   Tomorrow,  an  inteiTview  especially  for  crops  growers. 
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-OUR  imi  REPORTER  AT  WASHTTTr.^n^  II.  8,I)^partT«ent  of  W^^^^^^^ 

(Regions  S^^^TS)  1  igg^SeiDt.  17,  1929 

Crops  and  Soils  Interview  l.-a:     Watch  the  Gull  Pile] 
Speaking  Time:     9  Minutes 

AMOUIJCBMEIJT;     Every  week  day  except  Saturday  we  have  a  reioort  from  n.r^  f-... 

5n??:d'st1e''?'^'°".  *°        *°  iecl^ristr^fThe^"^ 

United  states  Department  of  Agricultm-e,  talk  to  them  face  to  face  and 
report  their  answers  back  to  you  direct  by  radio.     This  week    we  t^irthe 

tSt  '°  ^°  theL  f^ult  d    ea  es 

that  have  been  cutting  down  our  orchard  profits  Here  is  the  pJ^m 

Reporter  now   What  did  you  find  out?  ^^"^ 


***** 

G-ood  afternoon,  friends,' 

When  the  boss  instructed  me  to  get  some  help  for  you  on  fruit 

^r:;::^ ?t^:  Lt'r        "^-^  piL-nrtfm^^^.  i  said 

mybeii,     it;  is  'too  late  for  fungicides  now]'" 

diseased*  l^'^M  \  *£°^Jl\l^«i°e  "here  to  go  to  ask  atout  fruit 

right  irthfinued'st^if  f"  T'^^^j'^^         '"'^"^^  °^  = 

.a^o;Lf:j\:L\?:f?:rX%ti.t£-!'-^^ 

^™  ^  wanted,  he  smiled.  "Ploking  time  "  he  said 

p  af:  1 L  ihir  ciiT  n 

collec?ion  of  «Tl  -  ?    '  "  ^  commercial  orchard  has  in  it  a 

the'?::i:"d:r'i:"the\:::fr  "'^^^^  ""^^^  '^-^  -"-^^^^ 

In  one  o'IchLd  f  vi^l^H^^^''^^^  diseases,  I  go  to  the  cull  pile, 

one  orcnard  i  visited  there  were  20  carloads  of  fmif  in  fi^o  ^  tt  -i 

on  account  of  peach  brown  rot.    Ihat  was  a  f^f^ th  of  thlt "    rop  ^^That 
dis1ase:r  °"  ''"^         losses,  sometimes  are  from  somrof  these' 


r,„.i  f         "  ^'  "^"^  °".  "*hat  the  work  of  the  -oeach  leaf 

d^tro;^^Li:^  '^'''^  '^T  f"^-  leaf  cuit^in  f 

P^rif?r^      *       y      "°  ^^'■^5'  *l^e  peach  gumming  fungus  of  the 

Pacific  Coast  only  ocoas tonally  shows  badly  on  the  mltTe  fruit  Bui  t^e 
peach  scab  fun^s,  the  peach  brown  rot,  peach  bacteJTo^s.  Ippi;  sc^b. 
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apple  titter  rot,  apple  iDlotch,  eooty  blotch,  cedar  rust,  and  even  powdery 
mildew  show  how  had  they  are  in  the  cull  pile. 

"Of  course,  you  don't  have  to  pile  your  waste  fruit  in  a  cull  pile 
to  discover  those  diseases,  "Dr.  Waite  explained.     "The  small  orchardist,  or 
the  home  gardener,  or  those  of  you  who  have  a  few  trees  in  your  yard  can 
identify  the  diseases  at  picking  time,  or  even  before, 

"The  main  thing  to  boar  in  mind  is  that  different  diseases  require 
different  treatments.     Orchard  disease  problems  focus  on  the  cull  pile. 
By  looking  over  your  culls,  and  finding  out  Just  v/hat  diseases  are  causing 
your  troubles,  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  plan  the  proper  campaign  to 
cut  down  your  losses  next  season, 

"For  instance,  the  gumming  fungus  and  the  peach  leaf  cutl  require 
early  vfinter  or  dormant  spraying.    Peach  brown  rot  and  similar  diseases 
on  prunes  and  cherries  require  a  special  course  of  spraying  or  dusting. 
The  blossom  blight  of  peaches,  and  cherries,  and  pr-cuies  requires  early  spring 
spraying  v/hen  these  fruits  are  in  bud,  and  simmer  spraying  for  the  rot  or 
the  ripe  fruit." 

Dr.  Waite  kept  on  listing  different  fruit  troubles  and  the  different 
v/ays  to  handle  them,     "Peach  bacter  iosis ,  "  he  said,  "requires  a  very  special  ■ 
spray,  together  with  special  orchard  treatment,  high  culture,  and  good  fertili^ 
zation.    Apple  scab  requires  rather  early  spring  spraying  while  apple  bitter 
rot  and  apple  blotbh,  which  develop  later  in  the  season  in  the  warm  weather, 
require  s-ummer  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,    Apple  cedar  rust,  however, 
is  not  satisfactorily  controlled  by  sprays,  but  is  very  well  controlled  by 
cutting  out  the  red  cedars  on  which  the  rust  causing  f-iongus  must  live  for 
about  20  months  out  of  its  two-year  cycle  of  life."  

"-Just  a  minute,  Doctor,"  I  interrupted,   "Kow  can  a  fruit  grower 
tell  one  of  those  diseases  from  others  when  he  looks  at  his  culls?  We 
don't  all  know  the  different  ear -marks," 

"That  is  just  the  point,"  agreed  Dr.  Waite,     "Just  think  how 
unfortunate  it  would  be  for  an  orchardist  to  waste  money  trying  to  spray 
the  frait  and  foiiage  6f  his  apples  for  cedar  rust.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  knew  exactly  the  trouble  and  its  treatment,  by  cutting  maybe  only  a  few 
dozen  cedar  trees  in  the  fence  rov/s,  or  pastures  or  woods  around  his 
orchard  he  could  keep  it  down  entirely, 

"llow  peach  yellows  and  Little  Peach,"    he  continued,   "are  often 
best  identified  when  the  fruit  is  ripening.    They  often  show  up  in  the  cull 
pile.     That  v/hole  peach  yellows  group  of  diseases,  which  includes  the 
southern  peach  rosette  and  the  obscure  phony  disease  of  G-eorgia,  are  con- 
trolled only  by  eradication.    When  you  find  your  fruit  attacked  by  those 
diseases,  don't  wait  ^cmtil  next  winter  or  next  spring  to  start  your  campaign, 
Mark  your  trees  at  once  and  remove  them  by  pulling  out  the  roots  as  soon  as 
you  can, " 

"But,  Doctor,"  I  protested,   "You  say  we  should  study  the  cull  pile, 
and  identify  the  diseases,  so  we  can  plan  the  proper  treatment  now." 


FR 
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"That's  exactly  the  idea,''  Dr.  Waite  agreed  with  a  smile. 

"How  can  we  identify  them?"  I  started  to  ask.  Then  I  realized  it 
would  he  too  "big  an  order  to  ask  him  to  list  all  the  sjmrptoms  of  all  the 
different  fruit  troubles.     Just  then,  however,  he  came  to  the  rescue, 

"There  are  many  places  you  can  get  help  in  identifying  the  diseases 
v/hich  show  in  your  cull  pile,"    he  said.     "Your  County  Agent  may  be  able  to 
help  you.    Then  there  is  the  State  Extension  Service,  or  the  State  Experiment 
Station,    And  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  n-umber  of 
specialists  and  also  a  number  of  bulletins  you  can  consult, 

"And,"  he  added,  "remember  in  consulting  us,  always  bring  or  send 
specimens  rather  than  trust  to  descriptions  of  the  trouble.    Just  waiap  up 
a  few  diseased  leaves  or  twigs,  or  fruits  if  not  too  wet  or  decayed,  17rap 
them  in  several  thicknesses  of  paper,  pack  them  in  a  small  box,  cover  the 
box  with  heavy  wrapping  paper,  put  your  address  on  the  package  and  send  with 
your  letter  of  inquiry, 

"With  most  of  these  diseases,  it  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  just 
press  a  few  leaves  for  a  few  days  in  several  thiclmesses  of  dry  newspaper  or 
blotting  paper.     Or  peal  the  diseased  fruits  and  press  the  peelings,  and 
mail  the  dried  specimens  folded  between  sheets  of  paper  stiffened  by  card- 
board on  each  side." 

I  told  him  I  would  pass  the  word  along  to  you,  and  thanked  him, 

"Just  a  moment,"  he  said,  "don't  forget  you  can  get  a  lot  of 
information  from  printed  matter.    The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
free  bulletins  on  a  number  of  fruit  diseases.    Among  others,  he  suggested 
you  might  write  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo,  1527  on  "Peach  Brown  Rot  and 
Scab."    Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1479-F.  on  "Arople  Blotch."    ITo.  1410-F  on 
"Control  of  Brown  Rot  of  Prunes  and  Cherries.    No,  1488-F  on  "Diseases  of 
Blackberries  and  Raspberries;  and  llo,  1220-F  on  "Insect  a-nd  Fungous  Enemies 
of  the  G-rape, 

So  long,  now,  and  thank  you. 

AITITOUITCEI.-iEITT ;  Just  to  make  sure  that  you  have  the  facts  on  the  bulletins 
you  want,  we  repeat  our  reporter's  list:     Farmers'  Bulletins  1527-F, 
"Peach  Brov/n  Rot  and  Scab;"  1479-F,   "Apple  Blotch";  1410-F,   "Control  of 
Brown  Rot  of  Prunes  and  Cherries";  1488-F,   "Diseases  of  Blackberries  and 
Raspberries";  and  1220-F,  "Insect  and  Fungous  Enemies  of  the  Grape." 
Address  j'our  requests  for  them  to  this  Station  or  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D,  C,    The  bulletins  are  free. 
Our  Farm  Reporter  returns  tomorrow  to  start  his  weekly  series  of  poultry 
talks , 
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Crops  and  Soils  Interview  1  b: 
Spealring  Tiriie?  9  Minutes. 


Better  Seed  Corn. 


MpiIOHMTi    Every  „eek  day  except  Satvo-day  we  have  a  r«oort  from  our 

SnUedir  r  ?  to  go  to  specialists  oHhe 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  find  out  things  for  us.  He 

l?rec,tfr^    I  =P«"allst  and  reports  Ms  answers  back  to  you 

directly  by  radio.  ?or  Instance,  wo  told  the  Fam  Eeioorter  to  see  the  corn 
specialist  and  ask  him  how  about  next  year's  corn  crop  -  how  to  select  tS 

tZt  co":  mL?    ?:         '°  '^'^  '^"'^  ^'-"^ 


ijc  5|c  3|c  ifc  9|c      3^  9^ 


for  the  U.uL  ?t  ;      ^'  ^-  ^^--ey,  in  charge  of  the  corn  investigations 

xor  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  iVom  what  they  tell 

me  arouiad  the  Department,  Mr.  Richey  has  worked  with  corn  for  years!    He  is 

z^t^:  z  r 'T''"^^-  pi-*^  -  South 

Airterica.    He  has  crossed  corn  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  seeking  to 
SwI't  ?nr'7    Z?"'"'^  varieties.    You  recall  what  a  valuable  maf  Dean 
Swx.t  consiaered  "wnoever  could  rnal.e  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of 

grass    to  grow  -opon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only  one  grew  before."  

well,  I  guess  Mr.  Richey  has  proved  himself  thxat  sort  of  man. 

t>,,,^    ^J^ay    I  told  hi.m  that  some  of  our  farmers  were  not  satisfied  with 
thexr  own  strains  of  corn.    Ifr.  Richey  is  a  big  tall  man  originally  from 
the  tall-corn  country.    He  seemed  to  understand.    He  su-gestfd  that  vou 
S  '^"^  ^^'^^  °^  ExperimSft  Stft  on  and  if 

in  IsS!"  "^'""^^  '°  comparing  With  yoiis 

"But,  anyhow,"  he  said,  in  that  quiet  way  of  his,"  get  out  enous:h 

"Ifnat  are  the  best  ears  to  select  for  seed?"  I  asked. 

normally  on  the  stalks  m  the  field.    Pick  the  ears  as  soon  as  thev  m,-,.t„v,= 
thorcni^ly;  and  before  they  are  da.,aged  by  frost  or  by  he'u:;  or  MoMi:^ 
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d^jring  warm,  liiunid  weather, 

"You  can  get  jf^ood  quality  seed, ''/Trom  bars  with  kernels  that  arc  only 
well  dented,  if  you  handle  it  carefully.     So,  if  your  corn  is  late,  don't 
wait  and  just  talce  changes  of  getting  better  seed.     Select  plenty  of  corn 
for  seed  as  soon  as  it  can  he  relied  upon  to  germinate  well, 

"Then,  if  frost  holds  off  longer  and  weather  conditions  are  favorable 
for  f-ujrther  development,  you  can  select  a  nev  supply  of  better  seed  later." 

1,'ir,  Eichey  said  that  the  seed  corn  should  be  selected  from  the  stalks 
standing  in  the  field.     I  asked  him  why  that  was  necessary.    And  he  told  me 
that  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  tell  which  are  the  best  lolants.  Seed 
corn  ears  should  be  selected  from  vigorous  sturdy  stalks  that  are  ada^pted 
to  your  locality.    Avoid  the  extra- late  or  the  extra-early  maturing  plants. 
Seed  corn  from  extra  late-maturing  corn  tends  to  produce  soft  or  chaffy  CDDn, 
Seed  from  the  too-early  maturing  plants  tends  to  "produce  lower  yields. 

In  selecting  the  seed  ears,  avoid  the  plants  that  are  smutted,  or 
plants  that  are  prematurely  dead,  or  plants  that  are  leaning  or  broken,  or 
any  that  show  any  other  evidences  of  root,  or  stalk,  or  ear -rots. 

"Sars  that  dropp  as  they  mature  shed  rains  better  and  resist  the 
attack  of  birds  better,  don't  they?"    I  suggested. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr,  Richey,   "but  be  careful  that  it  is  a  natural  droop- 
ing.   Stalks  rots  often  weaken  the  shanks  so  they  brealc.     If  you  inspect 
the  sta.ll-:s,  however,  you  can  tell  ?rhy  the  eaxs  hang  down. 

"In  the  Southern  States,"  he  added,  "It  pays  to  select  seed  ears  with 
long  tij^ht  husks.     Long  tight  husks  help  keep  out  the  weevils,  and  ear  worms, 
and  birds.  " 

Then  I  asked  him  about  the  type  of  seed  ears.    But  he  said  that  is 
not  iroiportant,  if  the  ears  are  of  the  type  adapted  to  your  locality.  Rough, 
chaffy  ears  usually  are  late  rnat^jring,  and  may  be  diseased,  however.  His 
advice  is  to  pick  ears  for  seed  that  are  a  little  longer  and  heavier  than 
the  average  with  sound  cobs  ;an.d  shank  attachments  and  with  heavy,  clear, 
bright  kernels. 

"How  about  caring  for  the  corn  after  we  have  selected  the  seed  ears?" 
I  asked, 

"Well,  seed  corn  with  too  much  moisture  must  be  dried  fast  and 
handled  carefully  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry,"  Ifr.  Richey  explained,  "Seed 
corn  is  not  safe  from  freezing  injury  -antil  the  moisture  is  down  to  13  or  14 
per  cent,  and  ears  that  have  just  reached  the  dent  stage  may  have  as  mch  as 
60  per  cent  moisture  in  them.     So  you  see,  the  more  immature  the  corn  is,  the 
harder  it  is  to  dry  properly.    The  main  object  is  to  get  out  the  excess 
moisture  before  it  freezes  and  to  dry  the  grain  in  such  a  way  that  molds 
won't  develo'p." 


Ordinarily,  he  aaid,  seed  ears  should  be  hung  so  there  is  a  free 
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movement  of  air  around  each  ear.  IJlr,  Richey  gave  me  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  llo. 
1175  called.  "Better  Seed  Corn,"  which  explains  a  n-umber  of  different  ways  of 
handling  seed  corn. 

If  the  weather  is  fair,  he  said,  you  usually  won't  need  to  use 
artificial  heat.    The  loft  of  the  barn  with  doors  open  at  each  end  often 
supplies  a  drying  room  with  a  through  draft  in  which  to  hang  ears  of  seed 
corn  so  they  will  dry  well. 

But  if  the  weather  is  rainy  or  damp,  or  if  temperatures  get  below 
freezing,  you  may  need  artificial  heat.     In  any  case,  artificial  heat  in 
connection  with  good  ventilation  dries  the  seed  corn  fast.    And]  Mr,  Richey 
was  very  careful  to  emphasize  that  "with  good  vent ilafeion.    He  pointed  out 
that  using  artificial  heat  without  ventilation  favors  the  development  of 
mold  on  the  sappy  ears,  and  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good, 

A  small  heater  operated  -underneath  loosely  piled  or  suspended  seed 
ears  in  a  room  that  has  openings  near  the  top  and  bottom  should  meet  nearly 
all  the  requirements  for  drying  seed  corn  on  the  average  farm,  he  said. 
However,  any  convenient  source  of  heat  can  be  used,  so  you  are  careful  not  to 
set  fire  to  things. 

The  seed  can  be  left  on  the  ear  -Uiitil  planting  time  or  you  can  shell 
it  off  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  You  can  just  leave  the  ears  on  the 
racks  if  there  is  no  danger  of  damage  by  mice,  or  rats,  or  birds. 


AirilOUlTCMMT :    You  have  just  heard  the  Farm  Reporter  tell  of  his  interview 
with  Ivir,  F,  D,  Richpy,  in  charge  of  corn  investigations  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,    That  bulletin  mentioned  by  Mr,  Richey,  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  llo.  1175  on  Better  Seed  Corn,    You  can  get  it  free  of  charge  by 

writing  to  this  Station    or  by  writing  direct  to  the  U.  S,  Dept , 

of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D,  C,    Tomorrow  the  Reporter  reports  to 
Poultry  raisers. 
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September  18,  1929 
BUSINESS 


3   If  Oim  TAEIA  REPORTER  AT  YL4SHI1IGT01T 
Poiiltry  Interview  1;     IE  YOU  PLA.7 
Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes 

AHITO UITCEIvIEITT ;     Sometimes,  it's  a  good  idea  to  go  "back  to  the  "beginning  and  have 
a  look  at  the  essentials  of  a  "business.     That's  what  your  Earm  Reporter  at 
Washington  has  done  in  preparation  for  today's  report  to  you  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.    But  here  he  is.    And  re'^dy  to  plunge  right  in- 
to his  story.    We'll  detain  him  no  longer. 

Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  getting  stacks  of  letters  lately 
from  people  who  are  thinking  a'cout  going  into  the  poultry  business,         the  boss 
suggested  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  some  information  that  might  be  helpful 
to  newcomers  in  poultrying.    I  made  a  bee-line  for  the  office  of  A.  R.  Lee,  assoc- 
iate poultry  husbandman  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Lee  has  been  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  20  yen.rs  and  he's 
been  interested  in  poultry  for  considerably  longer  than  that.     In  fact,  he  told 
me  |ie'd  always  been  interested  in  raising  chickens.    When  he  was  going  to  college 
in  -^W  Englryid  he  worked  all  of  the  time,  including  summers,  in  the  college  poul- 
try department*    Later  on  he  spent  several  years  at  field  work  in  the  Middle  West, 
And  lic*s  ALWAYS  raised  poultry.    He  w^.s  in  the  department  when  the  Government 
Poultry  Farm  was  established  and  he  has  planned  many  of  the  experiments  conducted 
there.     So  there  isn't  very  much  that  ^^r.  Lee  doesn't  know  about  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  poultry  business. 

"There's  one  thing  above  all  others  that  I'd  like  to  say  to  beginners  in 
poultry  raising,"  Mr,  Lee  began.    "And  that  is,  to  make  a  success  of  it  you  have 
to  be  familiar  with  the  details.    And  familiarity  with  details  can  be  gained  only 
from  experience. 

"That's  why  I  always  recommend  that  a  beginning  poultry  raiser  start  in  on 
a  small  scale.    Of  course  rrany  people  don't  went  to  start  small.    They'd  like  to 
step  right  out  in  a  big  v/ay.    But  usually  that  doesn't  work  very  well.  Most 
successful  poultry  farms  have  grown  up  from  a  small  beginning.    You've  got  to 
build  from  the  ground  up,  on  a  substantial  foundation. 

"When  is  a  good  time  to  go  into  the  poultry  business?"     I  asked. 

I'fr.  Lee  answered  briefly:     "Anytime.     It  IS  more  common  to  start  in  the 
spring.    But  fall  is  a  good  time,  too.    You  can  start  in  right  now,  by  buying 
pullets  of  young  hens.     That  involves  more  immediate  expense  than  buying  day- 
old  chicks  in  the  spring,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  gives  quicker  returns." 


•e  paused,  so  I  asked  another  question.     "What  are  the  best  breeds?""^ 
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"Well,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  one  BSST  "breed.     That  depends.     It  depends 
upon  the  purpose  for  which  you're  keeping  poultry  and  upon  the  section  of  the 
country  you're  in, 

"White  -^eghorns  of  course  are  the  outstanding  commercial  fowl  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.    They're  especially  pop'olar  where  white  eggs  hring  pre-- 
mi-urns,  such  as  the  ^ew  York  market  and  the  Pacific  Coast.    In  New  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  "brown  eggs  are  most  in  demand.     So  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred 
Plym-outh  Rocks  are  the  most  profitable  "breeds  there. 

"These  three  breeds — T/!/hite  Leghorns,  Rhode  island  Reds,  and  Baurred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks — are  the  ones  that  have  "been  especially  "bred  for  egg  production. 
Tou'll  invariably  find  them  leading  in  the  egg-laying  contests  throijghout  the 
country," 

"Personally,  Mr,  Lee,"  I  remarked,  "I'm  even  fonder  of  fried  chicken  than 
I  an  of  good,  fresh  eggs.    How  do  the  breeds  stack  up  as  meat  producers?" 

Mr.  Lee  said  j;hat  White  Leghorns  aren't  so  satisfactory  for  tc.ble  use. 
They're  too  light.      or  meat  purposes  the  heavier  breeds,  such  as  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Rhode  ■^sla.xnd  Reds  are  the  best.    And  he  went  on  to  say  that  if  you're 
raising;  poultry  in  a  small  way,  or  for  recreation,  there  are  many  other  good 
breeds.    Breeds  that  will  pay  profits  and  that  will  make  interesting  studies  in 
breeding, 

"I'd  s^uggest,"  he  said, "that  anyone  who  wants  to  find  out  more  about  var- 
ious breeds  write  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  1506.    That  tells  about  practically  all 
popular  breeds  raised  in  the  Uiiited  States. 

"Then,"  he  continued  without  waiting  for  any  more  questions,  "you'll  want 
to  know  something  hibout  housing.    Again,  there  is  no  BSST  type  for  all;  sections . 
Information  on  plans  for  poultry  houses  can  be  obtained  from  county  c\gonts  or 
from  the  Sta.te  Collegos.     They  know  local  conditions.    But  —  t>iere  ■".re  some  gen- 
erail  principles  that  apply  everywhere. 

"For  instance,  speaking  VERY  generally,  the  poultry  house  should  be  • 
planned  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  hens  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
poultry  raiser.     It  is  essential  that  houses  be  on  well-drained  soil  and  that 
they  oe  sheltered  from  prevailing  winds.    And  here's  something  more  specific: 

"DOIT'T  overcrowd  pullets  and  hens.    You'll  get  better  results  from  a  smal? 
flock  properly  housed  than  from  a  larger  flock  crowded  into  cramped  quarters. 
Allow  FOUR  square  feet  of  floor  in  the  poultry  house  for  the  larger  breeds,  such 
as  Plymouth  Rocks.    And  three  square  feot  for  Leghorns  and  other  smaller  breeds." 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Lee  emphasized  the  fact  that  buildings  should  be 
planned  right  from  the  st-^.rt  with  an  eye  to  future  development.  The  beginner, 
he  said,  had  best  use  a  long  house  for  laying  hens,  with  the  hens  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  house  or  in  double  yards. 

Also,  he  v/ent  on,  you've  got  to  plan  additional  range  for  growing  chick- 
ens. They  do  best  on  grass  range,  with  brooder  houses  about  150  square  feet  ar- 
part. 

If  you  use  yards,  move  the  flock  from  one  to  another  at  short  intervals  to 
avoid  pr.ro-site  troubles.     If  you  have  range,  fine  and  dandy.    But  remember  that 
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chickens  must  "be  token  from  even  a  "big  range  and  put  on  r.  new  one  every  two  or 
three  years. 

At  this  point  I  asked  emother  question.     I'm  getting  so  used  to  asking 
questions  that  they  slip  off  my  tongue  almost  automatically.     I  asked  him  a"bout 
the  three  kinds  of  poultry  raising  that  my  radio  listeners  might  want  to  go  into* 
Farm  poultry- raising,  commercial  poultry  farming,  and  back-yard  poultry-ing. 

"Well,  let's  take  them  up  one  at  a  time,"  he  suggested.    "First,  raising 
poultry  on  the  farm.     There's  a  go;.'d  opportunity  on  most  farms  to  raise  from  50 
to  3  or  4  hundred  hens.     If  they'r^-i  given  reasonable  care  and  plenty  of  feed  they 
will  return  an  excellent  profit.    And  here's  something  the  beginning  poultryman, 
or  any  poultryman  for  that  matter,  ought  to  bear  in  mind.     It  takes  just  so  much 
feed  and  care  to  keep  hens  alive.     The  EXTRA  care  and  attention  are  whr^.t  bring  in 
the  profits." 

Ivlr.  Lee  told  me  that  many  fsomiers  nowadays  are  finding  that  it  pays  to  buy 
day-old  chicks  rather  than  hatch  from  their  own  flock.    That  way  they  can  get 
chicks  earlier  and  they  can  get  them  from  selected  stock.    Its  a  good  method  of 
improving  the  quality  of  your  flock. 

Disease  is  a  real  problem  on  many  farms.    Poultry  is  usually  allowed  free 
range  on  the  farm.    But  even  with  free  range  it  is  a  problem  to  keep  the  land  a- 
round  the  poultry  house  CLEAIT.     Tlie  question  is  SO  important  that  l^m  going  to  get 
information  for  a  v^ole  talk  on  it  sometime  soon.     In  the  meantime  you  might  write 
for  Farmers'  Bulletin  1524  on  "Farm  Poultry  Raising."     That's  a  good  bulletin  to 
have,  anyway. 

Now  about  commercial  poultry- raising,  which  is  mainly  concerned  v/ith  pro- 
ducing eggs  for  market.    Production  of  meat  is  a  side  issue  here.    M  r.  Lee  said 
that  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  commercial  farm  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  Provided — i-\d  this  is  the  important  point— that  it  is  near  enough  to  a 
large  city  where  a  local  market  can  be  built  up  for  high-class  eggs.    Right  now 
the  business  is  most  highly  specialized  in  the  northeastern  states  where  there  are 
big-city  markets,  and  along  the  Pacific  coast  where  climatic  conditions  are  very 
favor&ble  and  where  cooperative  egg-marketing  is  well  developed. 

And  nov^-poultry  raising  in  the  back  yard.     It's  much  more  important  than  ii 
sounds.    Mr,  Lee  pointed  out  that  back-yard  poultrying  offers  a  constant  means 
of  income  and  that  it  provides  strictly  fresh  eggs  for  every  day  and  table 
poultry  for  Sujiday  dinners.    Ajid,  if  you're  interested  in  breeding  and  ha  ndling 
poultry,  it  furnished  excellent  recreation. 

The  back-yard  poultry  keeper  of  course  doesn't  have  room  to  raise  po-'oltry 
to  advant.^ge.    Mr.  Lee  suggests  that  it  will  usually  be  best  to  buy  pullets 
either  pertly  c'.c-^elo-notd  or  all  readv^  to  Iv^l    The  best  results  with  hens,  he  said, 
are  usually  secured  by  keeping  them  confined  to  comfortable  houses,  or  by  using 
alternate  yards.    And  the  yards  must  be  changed  several  times  during  the  season 
to  keep  the  soil  free  from  parasites. 

Mr.  Lee,  by  the  way,  has  written  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  especially  for  back- 
yard poultry  keepers.     The  number  is  1508. 

Then,  as  a  final  question      asked  Mr.  Lee  this:     "If  a  beginning  poultry- 
man  were  to  ask  you  for  the  most  timely  s-uggestions  on  entering  the  business  right 
now,  v/hat  would  you  tell  him?" 
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That  took  a  little  study.     But  Mr.  Lee  didn't  hesitate  when  he  had  de- 
cided what  he  wanted  to  say.     That's  characteristic  of  him.     Here  is  his  reply: 

"I'd  tell  him  that  the  first  thing  is  to  get  suitable  quarters  aoid  to  have 
these  quarters  ready  for  winter.     Then,  to  get  well-grovm  pullets  ready  to  lay  by 
the  first  of  October.    And  finally,  that  these  pullets  should  he  good  quality 
stock,  free  from  disease  and  especially  bred  for  egg  production." 

Sometime  this  week  I'm  goin-r  to  interview         Lee  again.     On  culling  the 
poultry  flock.     I'll  tell  you  about  it  next  Wednesday  at  this  time. 

ANi:OUITCBl.ffi!TT:     If  you  want  that  bulletin  on  backyard  poultry  raising,  here's  the 
number  again:    Farmers'  Bulletin  ISOS-F.    Direct  your  requests  to  the  Farm  Reporte 
at  tnis  station,  or  at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington, 
D.  C,     Tomorrow  he  begins  for  you  a  series  of  reports  on  the  development  and 
problems  of  farm  cooperatives,  obtained  from  the  men  in  the  Department  of  Agricult 
ure  and  over  governmental  establishments  at  the  nation's  capital. 
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Cooperation  Intcryicv/  1:    TISilDS  III  COQPBRATIVE  I-UBICETIITG 
Speaking  Himc:     &  lli  iuto? 

Ain.IOUi"CI]l,ZH]IT ; .     In  t":.G  f oj-e.'-^i-ound  of  the  agr icult'ii-al  pictiorc  right  nov/  axe 
the  farm  co"porat j-'/es  of  i.ncrica.     The  nev/  ?ederc3.i  jTar...  Board  is  v/orlcing 
v/ith  and  th:-o\igh  Coern  at  the  task  of  stabilizing  ArnericoJi  agricult-ure.  So 

we've  assigned  your  Farm  Reporter,  the  radio  representative  of  Station  

and  the  United  States  D3-.aj^tment  of  Agricultore  to  bring  you  nev;  facts  from 
this  "broad  .'^'ild  each  Trr.csday  in  his  10-minute  period..     He  "begins  today 
v/ith  a  revie-,-  of  trends  in  cooperative^  marketing.     Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
YovT  Farm  Ri-jjox-ter. 

I've  1  esn  v-'ondering  just  what  was  ha'opening  in  cooperative  market- 
ing.    From  ,fl.ax  I'a--  been  hearing,  the  cc--ij\,  movement  is  moving  right 
along.     For  ohat  reason,  I  v/as  glad  to  get  -rders  to  find  out  just  v/hat 
v/as  s  tiring, 

I  •//ent  right  to  Ivlr,  A.  T7.  I.IcKay,    I.Ir,  McKay,  you  know,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  in  the  IT, S.  Department  of 
Agr icultur-e,  and  that  is  the  Division  v/hich  keeps  track  of  the  \/ork  of 
co-op  associations  f::om  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other;  besides 
malcing  st_idir-s  of  ^'hat  farmers  are  doing  i    the  v;ay  of  getting  together 
in  selling  .-'-d  buy;.ug  in  other  countries  , 

"Ilha';  are  the  tendencies  in  cooperaoive  marketing  by  farmers  these 
days,  i.Ir,  McKay?"    I  asked.      Of  course,  you  understand,  I  realized  that 
farmers'  co-r-ops  are  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  but  I  knev/  Llr,  McKay  could 
give  me  a  general  ■•ricture  of  v;hat  'icinds  seem  to  be  winning  out  and  what 
is  now  in  marketing. 

"Farmers'  co-0"ps  are  progressing  from  small  to  large-scale  business 
concerns,"  said  Mr,  McKay,     "Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  farmers' 
associations  v.rere  practically  all  local  organizations.    Then  about  ten 
years  ago,  the  cooperative  movement  took  on  new  life  and  the  big  federations 
and  centralized  state-v/ide  co-ops  came  into  the  picture, 

"The  federations,"  he  went  on  to  explain,   "combined  local  associations 
into  a  central  selling  organization.    The  member  associations  were  locally 
controlled,  however.    On  the  other  hand,  the  centralized  type  of  state-wide 
co-op  managed  everything  from  one  headq-oarters .    ITov/,  however,  the 
centralized  co-ops  have  come  to  realize  the  n'riportojicc  of  local  control  aiid 
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loc -l  contr-otr. ,  <?jid  the  tendoncy  is  to  return  to  a  greater  mcas-urc  of  local 
ooiitrol, 

"The  most  striking  development  in  the  last  tv/o  or  three  years  has 
heen  the  consolidation  and  cooperation  of  farmers'  Co-ops,    There  ho.s  heen 
a  marked  tendency  for  related  grouos  of  co-o  s  to  get  together, 

"A  national  Cooperative  I.Ulk  Producers  Federation  has  "been  formed  to 
look  after  the  com:".ion  interests  of  fluid  milk,  and  "butter,  and  cheese 
organizat ionsn    The  vario-ias  wool  groups  have  joined  forces  in  a  national 
v;ool  association,  while  t:ie  various  livestock  marketing  agencies  have  formed 
a  national  livestocL  a-o^^coi.a':ion<, 

"And  cu'i"-    )::  I."-  hav?-  i  .io  related  r^roups  tcnde  .  to  pnol  thjir  efforts 
for  coT'Tion  ai.Ho.  \j'<'.  this  lar.l;  ^^ear,  there  has  heen  formed  a  cooperative 
association  or''  c o    rah i 'e-  associations  called  the  national  Co-operative 
Council. " 

The  national  Cooperative  Council,  I.Ir,  I/IcKay  explained,  is  a  conference 
hoard  to  take  care  of  the  problems  common  to  all  cooperatives  and  re-present 
the  common  interest  of  all  the  farmers'  association  in  education,  publicity, 
legislation  and  the  like. 

"And  now  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  "    I.'h-r  lIcKay  said,   "has  stepped  into 
the  pictui^e  and  pointed  the  v/ay  to  the  necessity  of  further  consolidation  of 
scattered,   out  closely  related  interests. " 

"Besides  that  tendency  of  smaller  co-ops  to  gather  into  hig  ones, 
have  there  "been  any  changes  in  the  v;ork  done  "by  these  farmers'  organization?" 
I  asked, 

"Yes,"  said  Mr,  KcKay,   "there  is  a  t^iidency,  for  exanple,  for  the 
fruit  associations  to  do  the  grading  and  packing  at  central  plants.    That  is, 
of  course,  ir.ost  noticeable  in  those  fruits  Jind  vegetables  which  are  hardest 
for  the  individual  member  farmer  to  handle  on  the  farm.    Even  in  the  case  of 
such  products  as  potatoes,  however,  central  warehouses  operated  by  the 
association  ai'e  being  used, 

"TT'ith  most  farmers'  marketing  associations  cooperative  buying  is  a 
minor  phase  of  their  v/ork.    However,  cooperative  buying  is  developing  quite 
rapidly.    The  total  purchases  by  farmers'  cooperatives  are  estimated  at 
$300,000,000  out  of  a  total  business  of  $2,500,000,000,    Farmers  elevators 
and  creameries  and  other  local  associations,  buy  fertilizers  and  fencing, 
and  binder  twine,  and  coal,  and  feed,  and  supiDlies  of  that  kind  for  their 
members, 

"In  the  3ast,  particularly  in  the  Dairy  section,  large  specialized 
purchasing  organizations  buy  dairy  feed,  and  seeds,  and  fertilizers  for 
their  mem"bers.     One  such  organization  last  year  did  a  business  of  about 
$21,000,000,"   In  the  West  buying  organizations,  such  as  the  Fruit  Growers' 
SuiDply  Company,  which  is  a  branch  of  a  large  fmiit  marketing  co-op,  buy 
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packing  supp lies. 

The  Pruit  G-rowers  Supply  Company  manufactures  the  material  used  to 
make  the  toxes  in  which  the  fruit  is  packed  and  buys  pap^r  wm^e^.-naiispand 
other  supplies  in  large  quantities  for  local  packing  houses.    It  owns  and 
leases  several  thousand  acres  of  timber land  and  runs  its  own  sawmills. 

Still  more  recently,  cooperative  oil  and  gas  stations  have  spread 
fast  through  the  middle  West.    These  concerns  buy  gasoline,  kerosene,  and 
grease  for  tractors  and  trucks  of  their  members.    For  the  most  part,  their 
service  consists  in  delivering  by  tanks  to  the  farm,  but  a  few  operate 
retail  filling  statii^r^s. 

The  .jli  ideSv  ohai,  a  farmers'  cooperative  a.ssociation  by  controlling 
all  or  ptirt  of  a  ccr'^ain  p'^cduct  can  fix  an  arbitrary  price  and  control  the 
market  has  roif/  prr. c;\ -i cJ.ly  disappeared,  Mr.  McZay  pointed  out,     The  co-ops 
still  recognize.  ..ow^ver,  that  there  are  advantages  in  handling  a  large 
volume  of  a  commodity  and  in  having  a  big  membership.     Such  a  healthy-sized 
organization  is  more  economical  to  operate. 

The  relations  of  the  association  to  its  members  are  also  tending  to 
improve.    At  first,  when  co^jops  were  almost  entirely  local,  membership  was  on 
an  informal  basis.    But  with  the  coming  of  the  big  central  co-ops,  the  iron- 
clad contract  was  developed  to  prevent  the  member  selling  outside  the 
association.    Although  such  contracts  proved  legally  enforceable,  as  a 
practical  matter  they  were  found  to  be  rather  a  hindrance  to  the  success  of 
the  association  and  now  the  tendency  is  back  toward  a  more  liberal  contract 
relationship  between  the  member  and  the  organization,  making  it  easier  for 
the  member  to  withdraw  if  he  wants  to. 

"Good  management  is  essential,"  said  Mr.  LIcKay  emphatically. 

The  present  day  cooperative  movement's  success,"  he  went  on, 
"depends  on  the  ability  of  farmers  to  develop  the  leadership  necessary  to 
carry  on.    As  the  cooperative  movement  expands,  it  makes  bigger  demands  on 
the  intelligentje  of  the  association  members.    They  must  understand  the 
possibilities  and  the  limitations,  of  cooperative  marketing, 

"There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  emphasize  cooperation  in  the  common 
schools,  in  the  high  schools  and  also  in  schools  and  conferences  of  adult 
farmers.    Universities  are  now  offering  courses  in  cooperative  marketing 
and  management.     Such  education  is  helping  to  provide  the  needed  training 
for  management  which  is  essential  to  the  continued  success  of  farmers' 
CO operat  ive  concerns . " 

So  there's  your  review  of  the  trends  in  cooperative  marketing  as 
they  look  to  the  man  who  is  in  touch  with  the  work  in  all  lines  —  I.Ir,  A. 
W,  McKay,  in  charge  of  the  cooperative  marketing  division  in  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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AlTi'i'QUl'CSl.Sir?.;     I'omori^ov/  toiiy  Farm  Rc^ortGr  will  be  on  deck  at  the  usual 
time  with  facts  on  the  dairy  business*    Ho  afipeals  again  for  your  help 
in  making  this  program  most  useful  to  everybody.     If  you  want 
information  on  agricultural  matters  of  general  interest  why  not  suggest 
to  hiiTi  an  interview  with  men  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  v/ill  be  valuable  for  his  daily  reports  to  rural  America? 


JUUL 
1fll  II 


UOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


SPEAKING  TIME;      10  Minutes. 

Daily  Interview  No.  1:    liAKING  A  ST.AHT  IN  TBE  DAIRY  BUSINESS 

AZTNOUNCBMEITT ;    Concliiding  his  first  week»s  series  of  chats  for  you  with  agricul- 
tural authorities  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrioxltiire  your  Fann  report- 
er in  Washington  today  gives  you  a  summary  of  an  interesting  conversation  he  has 
had  with  one  of  the  dairy  husbandmen  in  the  Federal  Department,    Here  is  your 
reporter,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

— ooOoo— 

lou've  prohahly  heard  the  story  ahout  the  good  old  Southern  darky  who  was 
asked  what  his  occupation  was.     "Well,  sah, "  the  old  fellow  explained,  "I  jest 
sets  and  thinks.    And  mostly  I  jest  sets." 

The  story  popped  into  my  mind  the  other  day  while  I  was  talking  with  JT.B. 
Shepherd,  associate  diary  hushandman  for  the  Department  of  Agricult-ure.    It  oc- 
curred to  me,  from  what  Mr.  Shepherd  was  saying  ahout  starting  out  in  dairying, 
that  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  do  BEFORE  starting  is  "to  jest  set  and 
think"  a  while,    Thera  are  a  lot  of  questions  to  think  about, 

Mr,  Shepherd  DID  say  that  there  IS  an  opportunity  for  more  people  to  ^:o 
into  dairjr^ing.    That  is,  without  causing  any  overproduction.    Providing,  of 
course,  there  is  no  SSNERAL  increase.    There  is  a  safety  valve,  you  see,  in  the 
fact  that,  while  some  people  are  going  in,  others  are  going  out. 

But  you're  interested  in  what  fOU  can  do  in  dairying.    Well,  that  depends 
upon  many  things  that  arenH  connected  with  the  general  situation.    And  Mr, 
Shepherd,  speaking  from  his  own  long  experience  in  the  business,  suggests  that 
these  are  the  things  that  ought  to  be  thought  out  thoroughly. 

First,  of  course,  you'll  want  to  be  pretty  sure  that  you  will  find  dairy- 
ing profitable.    Meaning,  will  it  pay  you  to  change  from  your  present  occupation, 
or  from  your  present  type  of  farming? 

Do  you  think  you*ll  enjoy  dairying?  Are  you  fitted  for  it?  A  good  dairy- 
man, you  know,  almost  has  to  be  what  psychologists  would  call  dairy-minded,  Maiiy 
very  successful  farmers  havenH  succeeded  in  dairying  because  they  WEEEN*T  dairy- 
minded.  One  point  to  remember  in  this  connection  is  that  dairying  is  a  355~day  a 
year  job.    As  you  know,  dairy  cows  observe  neither  Sundays  nor  holidays. 

Then,  here*s  another  question.     Is  your  present  location  adapted  to  dairy 
farming?    And,  finally,  right  along  this  line,  comes  the  most  important  question 
of  aJ-l.    Will  you  have  a  suitable  market  and  a  good  demand  for  your  dairy  prod- 
ucts?   There *s  no  use  starting  unless  you  DO  have  a  good  market* 
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naturally  I  inquired  particnilarly  about  markets.    Mr,  Shepherd  sketched  for 
me  a  "brief  outline  of  the  market  possibilities. 

"First,"  he  "began, "there  is  market  milk.  It  usually  pays  higher  cash  re- 
turns than  any  other  product.  But,  of  course,  there  are  more  expenses  connected 
with  it.    And  it  takes  more  equipment  and  more  capital  to  start, 

"Then,  there  are  creameries,  cheese  factories  and  condensaries.    So  far  as 
cash  returns  are  concerned  there's  little  difference  in  them.    Cheese  factories 
and  condensaries  want  sweet,  whole  milk.    And  creameries  want  sweet  and  sour 
cream.    The  cost  of  marketing  is  sli^tly  less  in  selling  to  creameries.  There 
isn't  such  a  large  hulk  to  haul,  and  you  don't  have  to  deliver  quite  so  often, 

"Condensaries,"  he  continued,  "usually  pay  a  little  higher  than  creameries 
and  cheese  factories.    But  the  creameries  and  cheese  factories  offer  another  ad- 
vantage that  ordinarily  makes  up  for  the  difference  in  price.     If  you  sell  to  a 
creamerj^  you  have  skimmilk  left,    J\nd  skimrailk  is  an  excellent  feed  for  calves, 
pigs  and  chickens.    Then,  from  the  cheese  factory  you  can  haul  "back  the  whey  made 
from  your  milk.    Whey  isn't  quite  so  good  as  skimmilk  for  feed,  "but  it  IS  good. 
It  is  fed  mostly  to  hogs,  "but  sometimes  to  calves  and  poultry, 

"Now,"  Mr,  Shepherd  went  on,  "I  suppose  you  want  to  know  something  ahout 
location  and  "buildings  and  so  forth.    If  it  were  20  years  ago  and  I  were  Just 
going  into  dairying,  I  know  that  I 'd  he  making  inquiries  along  this  line, 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  dairy  farm  oix^t  to  "be  fertile,  and  it  mast 
furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.    And,  of  course,  it  should  he  conven- 
ient to  markets, 

"Another  thing.    The  dairy  herd,  you  know,  takes  lots  of  feed.    And  it  is 
best  and  cheapest  to  raise  most  of  this  feed  on  the  farm.    So  the  farm  has  to  be 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  your  herd.    In  most  cases,  also,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  raise  a  cash  crop  or  two  along  with  the  hay  and  feed  grains." 

Mr,  Shepherd  paused  for  only  a  moment —  not  even  long  enough  for  me  to 
frame  a  question,     "How  about  the  amount  of  capital  necessary.    If  you  were  a  be- 
ginning dairyman  looking  for  information  I'd  ask  you  these  two  questions.    Do  you 
have  money  available?    And,  how  much  can  you  stand  to  go  in  deW:?    The  recomraen- 
dation  I'd  make  is  that  it  isn't  wise  to  go  too  deeply  into  debt.    Make  each  dolii- 
lar  go  just  as  far  as  it  can  in  buildings,  equipment  and  foundation  herd. 

"Buildings  needn't  be  expensive.  The  idea  is  to  have  them  well  construct- 
ed and  convenient.  And,  by  the  way,  luhen  you're  planning  buildings,  plan  them  so 
that  if  you  want  to  increase  the  herd  later  on  you  can  do  it  without  changing  the 
whole  arrangement, 

"What  buildings  does  the  dairyman  need?    Well,  I'd  say  that  the  essential 
ones  are  a  dairy  barn,  a  milk  house,  a  silo,  a  manure  pit,  and  an  ice-house.  All 
dairymen  don't  have  silos.    But  the  silo  is  SO  desirable  that  it  may  almost  be 
considered  a  necessity," 

You'll  pardon  me  if  I  interrupt  Mr,  Shepherd  a  moment  here  to  say  something 
on  my  own  hook.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  two  bulletins  on 
dairy  farm  buildings  that  you  may  want  to  send  for.    One  of  them  is  "Dairy  Bam 
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Constniction,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1342.     lOie  other  is  Farmers*  Bulletin  Ho. 
1214,  "Farm  Dairy  Houses." 

How  we're  about  ready  to  estahlxsh  our  herd,    "Iffhat  kind  of  dairy  cows 
would  you  "buy?"  I  asked  I^r.  Shepherd. 

He  gazed  intently  at  the  ceiling  for  a  moment.    Then —  "Well,  that  depends 
upon  how  much  money  you  have,     I'd  say  that  usually  it's  "best  to  start  with  a 
Sl-IALL  herd  of  healthy,  high-producing  grade  cows  of  good  conformation.    From  time 
to  time,  then,  you  can  add  purebred  females  as  your  finances  permit. 

"In  selecting  the  "breed  for  your  foundation  herd  the  choice  will  depend  on 
several  things.    For  instance,  the  "breed  of  cow  most  gener^  in  your  community, 
personal  preferences,  and  the  kind  of  markets  you  have, 

"There  are  several  tilings  to  "be  guarded  against,  too,  in  huying  cows,  Takr 
care  that  you  don't  get  shy  "breeders,  or  cows  with  diseased  udders.    And,  of 
course,  you  want  to  "be  sure  that  you  aren't  "bringing  in  such  diseases  as  tu"bercu- 
losis  and  contagious  a^oortion. " 

"How  ahout  the  age  of  the  cows?"  I  inquired, 

"That's  a  good  point,"  he  agreed.  "Cows  three  to  five  years  old  probahly 
will  give  larger  immediate  returns  than  any  others.  Some  times,  though,  it  may  "be 
desira"ble  to  "buy  "bred  heifers.  Or  even  older  cows  provided  they  are  good  "breed- 
ing aaimals.    And  provided  they  can  "be  "bought  cheap." 

That  takes  care  of  half  the  herd.    Now  we  come  to  the  other  half.  The  "bull. 
Mr,  Shepherd  pointed  out  that  the  "bull  really  is  half  the  herd,  since  the  future 
herd  production  depends  upon  the  sire. 

He  recommended  thai  the  "bull  should,  first  of  all,  be  a  pure"bred  of  good 
conformation.    And  he  emphasized  this:    Get  a  proved  sire  if  possi'ble.    A  bull 
that  has  been  proved,  through  the  records  of  his  offspring,  will  cost  more.  But 
he's  usually  worth  far  more  than  the  extra  cost. 

However,  there's  often  a  difficulty  here.    Proved  sires  are  becoming  more 
numerous  "but  they're  still  pretty  scarce.    The  next  best  b-uy,  Mr.  Shepherd  sug- 
gested, is  a  young  bull  out  of  a  dam  sired  by  a  proved  bull. 

The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  inroortant,  part  of  dairying  that  Mr, 
Shepherd  stressed  was  management.  The  important  points  here  are  proper  feeding 
and  care.    They  are  really  the  deciding  factors  in  determining  net  profits, 

"And,"  Mr,  Shepherd  pointed  out,  "in  order  to  feed  and  care  for  dairy  cows 
properly  it  is  necessary  to  keep  records— accurate  records.    Records  tell  you  how 
much  your  cows  are  producing.    Then  you  can  feed  each  one  according  to  the  amount 
she  produces.    That  way  you  get  the  maximum  production  from  each  cow  and,  also, 
you  won't  waste  any  feed  on  low  producers.    And  then,  knowing  the  production  of 
each  cow,  you  can  get  rid  of  the  ones  that  aren't  paying  for  their  board, 

"High  producers,  of  course,  are  the  ones  that  pay  profits.    We've  found 
that  it  takies  only  about  50  per  cent  more  feed  for  a  cow  that  produces  400  pounds 
of  butterfat  a  year  than  for  one  producing  only  200  pounds.    On  an  average,  cows 
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producing  slight I5'  over  a  h-undred  po-unds  hare  returned  a  profit  of  about  $14; 
cows  producing  sli^atly  over  200  pounds,  $54,  and  400-po\md  producers  $138," 

i»d  like  to  say  more  about  feeding  and  management,    Mr.  Shepherd  special- 
izes in- that  phase  of  dairying.    And  he's  "been  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
12  years,  so  he  has  a  lot  of  good  information  on  it.    But  I'll  have  to  tell  you 
ahout  it  later.    My  time  is  up.    In  the  meantime  you  might  he  interested  in  three 
leaflets  that  Mr.  Shepherd  himself  has  prepared.    Leaflet  Ho.  10,  "EJare  of  the 
Cow  at  Calving  Time;"  Leaflet  No.  14,  "Raising  the  Dairy  Heifer;"  and  Leaflet 
No.  20,  "Care  of  the  Dairy  Calf." 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSING  AMOUITCEMBICT;    And  that  winds  up  the  first  week  of  reports  from  the  Nar- 

tional  capital  to  the  audienee  of  Station   hy  your  farm  reporter.    May  we 

remind  you  that  his  mission  is  simply  to  serve  you  in  any  possible  way?    Do  you 
wajit  the  facts  on  an,v  angle  of  farming?    Then  write  your  question  to  the  Farm 
Reporter  in  care  of  Station   or  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 

culture at  Washington,  D.  C.    He  will  do  his  level  best  to  dig  them  up  for  you 
and  while  you  are  about  it,  ^'hy  not  tell  him  where  he  can  improve  his  talks,  or 
how  you  like  them  and  vfcy.    We  want  this  program  to  be  of  the  utmost  possible 
use  to  every  one  of  you  in  our  rural  audience.    On  Monday  next  the  Farm  Reporter 
returns  to  the  microphone  with  another  budget  of  facts, this  time  on  livestock 
problems. 


MJUUUL 

trmnni 


SpesLkiing  Time:  10  Minutes 


AlTITOUlTCEIviEi:!!! :     Last  Monday  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  told  you  some 
of  the  facts  on  a  fundamental  livestock  subject  —  heredity.     For  today 
we  assigned  him  to  ferret  out  the  statistics  on  so-'orces  of  our  "beef  supply. 
Here  comes  the  Farm  Reporter  with  a  great  sheaf  of  notes,  hut  if  he  gets 
too  statistical  for  you,  tune  out  today  and  write  us,    We'll  see  that  he 
doesn't  figure  you  out  again.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter, 

 ooOoo  

It's  a  tough  assignment  to  eliminate  figures  from  a  story  ahout 
the  economics  of  any  industry,  agricultural  or  otherwise,    TJhen  I  started 
on  this  assignment  for  today,  I  ran  smack  into  one  of  the  most  extensive 
supplies  of  statistics  it  ever  has  been  my  dismay  to  tackle. 

That  was  in  the  office  of  lir,  C,  L.  Harlan,  the  chief  livestock 
statistician  for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,     I  put  the  question  _ 
up  to  this  lowan,  who  has  heen  producing  not  tall  corn,  "but  tall  columns 
— of  fig-ures  —  in  Washington  for  the  past  eight  years,     "iAr,  Harlan," 
I  said,  "\7here  does  our  heef  supply  come  from?" 

"All  the  facts  are  right  there  in  that  stack  of  tabulation  sheets," 
said  Harlan.   "Help  yourself."    And  he  pointed  to  a  pile  of  hillboard-size 
sheets  lined  v;ith  rows  of  figures  like  picket  fences. 

I  felt  like  an  old  German  neighbor  of  ours.     This  neighbor  used  to 
brag  about  the  cooking  ability  of  his  wife.     "'Y  know,"  he  told  my  Dad  once, 
"I  shot  a  crow  this  morning,  and  Matilda  cooked  it,  and  you  couldn't  tell 
the  difference." 

Neither  could  I  tell  the  difference  between  the  beef  output  of 
different  sections  from  TEAT  bunch  of  blanket-sized  lodger  sheets. 

So  I  put  it  up  to  Vtr,  Harlan  to  extract  the  facts  from  the  figujres. 

He  agreed  to  help  me  out.    So   "IJow,  what  sections  send  the  calves 

that  make  the  veal  to  market  and  how  many  do  they  send?"  I  asked, 

"Last  year  about  six  million  calves  went  to  the  block, "  he  re-olied, 
"And  they  came  from,  first,  Texas.     Lots  of  room  in  that  State,  and  they 
use  a  good  part  of  it  to  grow  calves.     Then,  the  dairy  States  sent  a  good 
many  calves  to  the  American  dinner  table  via  the  packing  plant,  Wisconsin 
stood  second  in  the  business  of  supplying  sla.ughter  calves,  Iowa,  third, 
Minnesota,  fourth,  eind  l^ew  York,  fifth..      Of  course,  there  is  a  little 
local  calf  supply  in  all  sections," 
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"Hov/  atout  finished  cattle?"  was  my  next  query. 

"lom  leads,"  Mr,  Harlan  answered  promptly,  jvcsX  a  glint  of  pride 
apparent  in  his  eye,  "Iowa  has  an  abundance  of  finishing  feed,  gnd.  she  is 
close  to  the  "big  meat-packing  centers,  like  Chicago  and  Omaha." 

The  statistician  called  my  attention  to  a  map  on • the  wall,  showing 
the  distribution  of  "beef  production.     "Look  there,"  he  said,   "that  shov.'s 
you  that  the  tulk  of  our  beef  is  produced  in  two-  sections.     One  is  Texas 
and  the  other  Range  States,  and  the  other  is  the  Corn  Belt  States.  Texas 
leads  in  numbers  of  beef  cattle.    But  a  large  proportion  of  the  cattle 
from  the  Lone  Star  State  and  from  other  Range  areas  is  shipped  into  corn 
belt  feed  lots  for  finishing.     It  is  easy  and  cheap  to  start  calves  in  the 
West,  finish  them  in  the  corn  States;  than  to  ship  the  feed  to  the  cattle, 
on  ..tho  rc..r,gc. 

"Hence,  more  than  half  of  our  annual  beef  supply  comes  from  the 
Corn  Belt  States.     Fifty-five  per  cent,  to  be  exact,  in  the  average  year," 

"ITow  how  about  the  rest  of  the  beef  siipply,   "I  cut  in.   "Does  it 
come  mostly  from  outside  the  United  States? 

"Hardly,"  he  answered.    During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1929,  imoorts 
of  live  cattle  and  calves  —  mostly  from  Canada  and  Mexico  —  am^ounted  to 
about  4  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  total  federally  inspected  slaughter 
of  cattle  and  calves  during  that  year.    But  you  must  remember  that  most 
of  the  imported  live  cattle  and  calves  were  brought  in  as  feeders  for  our 
feed  Jots.    We  also  iiirported  a  little  more  than  one  pound  in  every  h-andred 
of  our  fresh  beef  and  veal  supply." 

I  made  one  of  my  lightning  mental  calculations, 

"So  that  leaves  about  40  per  cent  of  our  beef  supply  coming  from  other  than 
the  l^orth  Central  States?"     I  said  it  doubtfully,  though, 

"Pretty  good  g-aess,"  he  conceded, 

^'liich  makes  it  apparent  that  the  beef  cattle  industry  is  an 
important  farm  business  in  nearly  every  section,  even  though  it  is  most 
concentrated  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

And  it  is  just  like  all  other  agr  i  cult  •'oral  businesses.     The  com- 
petition is  of  the  keenest.     Every  producer  is  pitted  against  every  other 
producer,  in  the  open  market.    Every  other  producer  not  only  of  this 
co-ontry,  but  of  adjacent  countries. 

This  competition  makes  it  necessary  to  have  the  fullest  -oossiblc 
information  on  prospective  supplies  and  demand  for  beef  cattle  to  figure 
out  cattle  breeding  and  feeding  operations  in  advance. 

I  have  gone  a  little  bit  rurther  than  my  assignment,  for  today,  and 
have  cons-oJted  Mr,  C.  V,  '.."halin,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  livestock,  meats, 
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and  Mool  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  on  the  outlook 
for  "beef  cattle  producers  this  winter.    Hhen  1  sav/  hiin,  I/Ir.  TJhalin  had  just 
completed,  along  with  other  men  of  the  Bureau,  the  statement  of  the  heef 
cattle  outlook.    This  veteran  of  the  Federal  service  —  l-.tr.  TJhalin  has 
served  as  neat  inspector  and  marketing  specialist  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  more  —  o'cligingly  boiled  dovm  the  coz-Tnittee '  s  statement  for  me  in 
these  vrords! 

"i.'Iarketing  of  cattle  from  the  western  range  States  this  fall  may  "be 
slightly  smller  tlian  a  yesjr  ago.    Remember,  though,  th^t  in  some  Range 
areas  genersJ  conditions  are  the  worst  since  the  drought  of  1919.     In  such 
areas  som.e  foreed  marketings  of  cattle  -uxidoubtedly  will  occ-'jir.    Hence  total 
market  supplies  may  be  a  little  changed  from  a  year  ago. 

"Corn  prospects  are  -uncertain.     Inf on-nat ion  available  last  month 
indicated  that  Corn  Belt  feeders  would  not  talce  out  any  more  cattle  this 
fall  than  last.    Hence,  cattle  slaughter  this  fall  may  be  greater  than  a 
yea.r  ago.     Calf  slaughter,  hov/ever,  probably  v;ill  be  less. 

"It  doesn't  appear  that  cattlemen  \7ill  have  to  v;orry  about  coiTOet  it  ion 
from  foreign  countries  ditring  the  next  year  at  least.    Even  though  we  expect 
imports  of  beef  cattle  and  beef  during  the  next  12  months  to  be  greater  than 
the  average  of  the  past  two  years,  they  will  represent  only  a  small  part  of 
our  total  beef  supply. 

"The  demand  for  beef  is  expected  to  remain  practically  -anchanged 
during  the  remainder  of  1929.     Consijmer  pvjrchasing  power  is  high,  and  it 
seems  probably  that  rel3.tively  high  prices  for  other  meats  will  continue. 
That  means  that  demand  for  beef  will  keep  on  as  in  the  first  part  of  the 
year. 

"The  cattle  price  outlook  appears  favorable.    Of  course,  there 
will  be  the  customary  seasonal  variations,  but  -jnless  supply  and  demand 
conditions  take  a  totally  ■'ane:-:pected  course,  -irices  shouJLd  continue  at 
about  the  1928-29  level  for  the  next  tv/elve  months. 

"Summing  up,  then,  llo  material  change  in  supplies,  demand,  or  prices 
of  slaughter  cattle  are  expected  during  the  next  6  to  12  months." 

"But  after  that?"  I  queried. 

"Ti7ell,"  Mr.  T'alin  said,  after  some  reflection,  "there  secm.s  to  be 
some  tendency  toward  e:c:)anding  the  numbers  of  beef  cattle.     If  this 
continues,  it  v;ill  probably  result  in  he^-vier  slaughter  in  1931  and  1932. 

"And  remember,  too,  that  the  increase  in  numbers  seems  to  be  taking 
place  in  the  principal  cattle  states  of  the  Corn  Belt  area  rather  than  in 
the  Range  States.    Pijrtherm.ore,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  expansion 
will  be  order Ij'-.     If  so,  we  needn't  expect  a  repetition  of  the  abnormal 
increases  v,'hich  occarred  between  1912  and  1918, 
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"So  xoroducers  should  watch  carefully  the  growth  in  pop-'olation ,  the 
changes  in  preference  of  consumers,  and  the  per  capita  consumption  of  "beef 
and  try  to  keep  production  adjusted  to  demand*'' 

That  ended  my  session  with  the  livestock  economists.     It  was 
interesting  to  me.     I  hope  I've  culled  out  some  facts  of  interest  to  3''0u. 

AITUOUITCEMEJTT :     Your  Farm  Reporter  has  just  told  you  the  story  of  his 
interviews  with  livestock  economists  on  So-^orces  of  the  Beef  Supply. 
Should  yoii  wish  further  information  on  this  subject,  send  him  your 
questions  either  in  care  of  this  station  or  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  ITashington,  D.  C. ,  which  cooperates  with  us  in  these 
daily  programs.     Tomorrow  your  Reporter  details  news  from  your  federal 
scientists  v;orking  on  prohlems  of  control  of  diseases  of  wheat  and  small 
grains. 


YOUR  TAEI/I  EEPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON 


NOT  F( 


CaOPS  AND  SOILS  INTERVIEW  2: 


Smat  Smiting  Pays 


SPEAKING  TIME;    9  Minates. 

AITNOUl^ CEMENT;      Roving  th.e  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
your  Earm  Reporter  has  come  upon  facts  important  to  all  growers  of  wheat.  Today 
he  tells  you  ahout  his  interview  with  some  of  the  plant  disease  fighters  who  are 
active  in  the  campaign  against  a  potent  enemy  of  farm  prosperity.    What  can  you 
tell  us,  Earm  Reporter? 


I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  smutty  story  now,     I  got  it  from  the  smut  experts 
of  the  United  States  Bepartment  of  jigriculture.    But  it  is  not  as  snaitty  as  some 
I*ve  heard, 

I  ^!c^nt  to  Dr>  j\  Yc  Tapke,  who  is  a  specialist  in  the  smut  diseases  of 
grainso    Luckily,  I  found  Mr.  E.  Ci  Meier  was  with  him,    Mr.  Meier  has  also  done 
considerahle  smut  fighting, 

"Gentlemen,"  I  said,  "I  We  been  sent  here  to  ask  you  about  how  the  smut 
situation  is  coming  along," 

"We've  got  to  keep  up  the  fight,"  replied  Dr.  Tapke,    "Reports  from  this 
yearns  harvest  show  that  smut  is  still  with  ur.-    It  is  causing  unnecessary  losses 
in  the  form  of  reduced  yields  and  market  disc-j'ints," 

"Is  that  so,"  I  said,  sort  of  surprised,     "I  understood  smut  wasn't  so 
bad  in  souie  sections  this  year," 

"That's  true,"  agreed  Dr.  Tapke,  "in  some  sections.     In  other,  sectionsj 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  which  have  graded  smutty.  One 
thing  is  plain,  careful  seed  treatment  to  prevent  smut  is  good  farm  practice, 

"Many  farmers  in  Mar;,''land,  and  Delaware,  aad  Pennsylvania,"  Dr,  Tapke 
pointed  out"^  *now  practice  seed  treatment.    And  from  the  reports  this  year,  it 
looks  like  treatment  is  bearing  fruit.    Up  to  the  middle  of  Au^st,  receipts  of 
red  winter  wheat  in  Philadelphia  showed  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  cars  grading 
smutty  as  compared  with  40  per  cent  during  that  same  period  last  year,  Toledo 
reported  2  per  cent  of  the  receipts  as  smutty.    That  is  a  little  bigger  percent- 
age than  last  year,  but  the  smut  is  reported  as  lighter  than  last  year.  Wheat 
groTHi  in  Ohio  has  sham,   steady  improvement  in  the  matter  of  smut  from  year  to 
year.    This  yearns  Ohio  crop  seems  to  contain  very  little  smut. 


— ooOoo — 
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"Receipts  since  J-uly  1  at  Kaj^sas  Oity  and  ±)enver>"  Dr.  Tapke  continued, 
"show  more  cars  grading  srmitty  than  last  yeari,   At  Kansas  Cityj  12  per  cent  of 
the  cars  inspected  during  the  last  two  months  have  graded  smutty.    At  Oiaaha, 
26  per  cent  graded  smutty  —  that's  ahout  the  same  amount  as  last  year  —  Den- 
ver, however,  reported  37  per  cent  of  the  cars  smutty," 

"Ihat^s  pretty  high,  isnH  it?"  I  remarked. 

"Yes,"  said  Dr.  Tapke,  "hut  this  season  the  degree  of  smut  in  individual 
shipments  is  lighter  than  last  year.    We  are    jnaking  progress,"  he  continued,'' 
"hut  the  figures  show  that  it  will  pay  farmers  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  ap- 
ply careful  seed  treatment," 

Then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  the  percentage  of  Yjhe&t  grading  sraatty  is 
not  the  only  loss.     Sections  shipping  smutty  wheat  are  sure  to  have  had  hig  losses 
in  the  field,  in  the  form  of  lower  yields. 

As  you  know,  you  can't  he  certain  wheat  is  smutted  until  it  has  headed. 
But  often  there  are  some  pretty  dependable  signs.    The  wheat  plants  may  "be  more 
or  less  stunted  and  have  a  hluish-green  color,  a  little  darker  than  normal.  After 
heading  the  heads  may  also  look  bluish- green,  and  they  are  generally  wider.  The 
smat  halls  that  take  the  place  of  the  wheat  kernels  may  develop  enough  to  spread 
the  chaff  apart. 

After  the  crop  is  mature,  however,  the  smutted  heads  look  darker  than  nor- 
mal due  to  the  mass.-:;'^  of  almost  "black  smut  spores  which  make  up  most  of  those 
smat  halLic     Trhen  you  break  open  those  smut  balls  you  get  that  spoiled  fish  smell 
that  some  of  you  know  all  too  well. 

Of  course,  during  harvesting  and  threshing  a  lot  of  those  smut  balls  are 
broken.    The  smut  spores  get  mixed  with  the  sound  wheat.     If  ihat  wheat  is  used 

for  seed  and  sown  without  being  treated  well,  that  is  just  too  badi    The  smut 

spores  germinate  as  the  wheat  germinates.     Tlie  little  germ  tubes  produced  by 
the  smat  spore  enter  the  young  wheat  plant.     As  the  wlieat  plants  grow,  the  threads 
from  the  smut  germ  tubes  spread  through  the  '^cnder  tissues.    Finally  they  get  to 
the  head  of  th3  wheat.     In  the  wheat  heads,  ■'-.iey  produce  more  spores  in  more  of 
those  smut  balls  which  take  the  place  of  the  wheat  kernels. 

The  waj'-  to  prevent  that  happening  in  your  wheat,  according  to  Dr,  Tapke 
and  Mr,  Heier,  is  to  treat  the  sedd  who.at  with  copper- carbonate, 

I  asked  them  how  about  growing  sraat-resistant  varieties  of  wheat,  and 
other  wa;;,^s  of  keeping  down  smut,    Dr,  Talrpe  said  that  the  development  of  resist- 
ant wheat  ha'S-  a  lot  of  promise.    As  yet,  however,  he  insisted,  that  phase  of 
stinking  smut  control  is  in  the  experimental  stage,  so  growers  mast  relj-  on  seed 
treatment.    Treatment  vath  copper- carbonate  is  best  for  wheat.    But  for  the  smut 
of  oats,  the  formaldehyde  treatment  is  cheap,  easjr  to  apply,  and  very  effective. 

In  the  last  few  years,  Mr,  Meier  told  me,  oat  smut  has  been  taking  a  toll 
of  about  50,000,000  bushels  of  oats  a  year.    The  figures  for  the  last  two  seasons 
are  not  all  in  yet,  hat  eno^ogh  are  in  to  show  that  oat  smut  is  still  causing 
tremendous  losses  and  man^--  farmers  are  not  treating  their  seed  oats  as  they  should 
to  save  themselves  such  losses. 
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As  Mr,  Meier  pointed  out,  the  formaldehi/de  treatment  can  'be  used  as  a 
spray  or  a  sprinkle  or  a  dip,    Anywayj  it  just  talces  one  pint  of  formaldehyde  to 
treat  50  "bushels  of  oats.    The  difference  is  only  in  the  amount  of  water  and  the 
way  you  apply  the  solution, 

THhen  using  the  spray  method  you  add  a  pint  of  formaldehyde  to  a  pint  of 
Water  and  spray  the  quart  of  solution  on  the  oats  as  they  ard  shoveled  over. 
Then  you  shovel  the  seed  in  a  pile  and  cover  with  hlankets  or  canvas.    Just  keep 
the  pile  covered  overnight  and  sow  the  next  day, 

In  using  the  sprinkle  method,  you  add  the  pint  of  formaldehyde  to  40  gal- 
lons of  water  and  sprinkle  the  solution  on  with  a  sprinkling  can  as  the  oats  are 
shoveled  over.    You  keep  the  pile  covered  overnight  and  sow  the  next  day,  the 
sa-ne  as  with  the  spray  method. 

In  some  States  a  pint  of  formaldehyde  is  added  to  only  5  or  10  gallons  cf 
water,  and  applied  the  same  wayo 

In  case  of  the  dip  method,  you  put  the  seed  in  a  loosely-woven  burlap 
sack,  half  filled  and  tied  at  the  top©  and  dip  the  sacks  in  a  solution  of  one 
pint  of  formaldehyde  to  40  gallons  of  water.    You  dip  the  sacks  two  or  three 
times  and  let  them  drain  after  each  dip  and  then  take  them  out  and  let  them 
drain  and  drj^  overniglit,    Tihen  you  can't  sow  them  the  next  day,  "better  spread 
them  out  and  air  themo 

Bu.t  the  TTnitc-,";  Sta''      Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  free  set  of  in- 
struction ■J  on  ''.Jorma- '.ehyde  Seed  Treatment  for  Oat  Smuts."    Write  and  ask  for  Mis- 
cellaneoui  Puhlicaticn  Uoe  21, 

And  if  you  want  information  on  "The  Smuts  of  Wheat  and  Rye  and  their  Con- 
trol" just  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1540-J.    And  if  you  want  to  know  hot  to 
make  a  good  home-made  mixer  for  treating  wheat  with  copper  carhonate,  ask  for 
Miscellaneous  Circular  No.  108,     Circular  No.  108  is  called  " Copper- Carbonate 
Seed  Treatment  for  Stinking  Smut  of  Wheat," 

— ooOoo— 

ANNOUNCEIvIENT!    Just  to  make  sure  you  have  them,  I'll  repeat  the  numbers  and  titles 
of  those  bulletins.    Ready?    All  right.  Miscellaneous  Publication  21,  "Seed  Treat- 
ment for  Oat  Sraats;"  Farmers'  Bulletin  1540-F,  "Smuts  of  Wheat  and  Eye  and  Their 
Control;"  and  Miscellaneous  Circular  108-M,  " Copper- Carbonate  Seed  Treatment  for 
Stinking  Sraut  of  Wheat."    Address  your  request  to  the  Farm  Reporter  at  this  sta- 
tion, or  at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Your 
comments  and  suggestions  likewise  will  be  welcomed.    Tomorrow,  the  Reporter  sums 
up  new  facts  on  poultry  grovring  for  you. 


t.     '■■  - 
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ANNQUNCMENT ;    Last  week,  you'll  remember,  YOUR  FARM  REPOpER  i.nixfljja&ed^y^m  ■  - 
to  A.R,  Lee,  Department  of  Agriculture  poultry  husbandman.    Well,  today  he 
continues  the  acquaintanceship  with  another  interview.    We  ought  to  be  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lee  before  long..   The  subject  this  time  is  "Culling 
the  Poultry  Flock."    Here's  YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  now  to  tell  you  what  Mr.  Lee 
has  to  say  about  this  very  important  subject. 


Do  you  know  of  any  boarding-house  that  keeps  boarders  who  can't  pay 
for  their  meals?    Well,  nei.ther  do  I. 

But  I  do  know  of  poultry  raisers  who  feed  hens  and  pullets  that  can't 
pay  for  their  board.    And  I  know  of  others  who  keep  fovYls  that  just  barely 
DO  pay  their  expenses. 

Mr,  Lee  gave  me  some  figures  on  this.    He  told  me  that  the  average  egg 
production  from  most  farm  flocks  is  probably  less  than  100  eggs  a  year.  That 
usually  isn't  enough  to  pay  a  profit.    Generally,  you  know,  a  flock  has  to 
average  at  least  10  dozen  eggs  a  year  to  be  profitable. 

We  can't,  of  course,  compare  a  government  poultry  farm  with  an  ordinary 
farm.    But  just  to  show  you  what  CAN  be  done,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  system.    The  Department  keeps  in  its  flocks  only  the 
Leghorn  hens  that  laid  225  or  more  eggs  in  a  year..  And  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  must  lay  at  least  200  eggs  to  save  themselves  from  being 
made  into  Sunday  dinners.     That's  a  pretty  high  average.     It's  an  average  that 
isn't  practicable  on  most  poultry  farms.    But  it  DOES  show  what  careful  breed- 
ing and  selection,  or  culling,  will  do.    And  it  indicates  that  that  lOO-egg 
average  can  be  made  considerably  higher  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Mr,.  Lee  declared  that  careful  culling, ,  which  means  weeding  out  the 
low  egg-producers,  is  the  quickest  means  of  increasing  egg  production  and 
egg  profits.    And  culling  not  only  cuts  down  the  feed  bill,  but  it  leaves  a 
breeding  flock  that  will  produce  higher-producing  offspring, 

I  inquired  about  the  best  TIME  to  cull. 

"Well,"  Mr.  Lee  suggested,"  you  mi^t  remind  your  radio  friends  that 
right  now  is  the  time  for  the  FINAL  culling  of  the  flock.    Of  course  SOME 
culling  should  be  done  during  the  siammer,  from  July  on.    Good  culling  is  a 
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sort  of  continuous  proposition.     It  runs  right  through  the  suiuner  into  the 
fall. 

"And  now,"  he  went  on,"   I  know  you're  going  to  ask  me  how  CLOSELY  to 
cull  the  flock.    Well,  that  depends.     It  depends,  for  one  thing,  on  the 
amount  of  house  space  you  have' available.    And,  for  another,  upon  the  numher 
of  pullets  you  have  to  replace  your  hens.    And  right  here,  I'd  like  to 
emphasize  this:     It  doesn't  pay  to  crowd  hens.     It's  always  better  to  cull 
the  flock  very  closely  rather  than  to  take  any  chances  on  overcrowding, 

"It's  safe  to  say,  isn't  it"  I  ventured,  "that  many  poultry  raisers 
don't  cull  closely  ENOUGH?" 

Mr.  Lee  nodded.    "I  think  that's  a  ve ry  safe  statement.    In  fact,  I'd 
be  inclined  to  say  that  MOST  poultry  raisers  could  increase  their  profits 
through  closer  culling.    That  is,  by  getting  rid  of  the  layers  that  are  just 
on  the  borderline,  emd  those  that  return  only  small  profits,  as  well  as  the 
'star'  boarders. 

"Many  farm  flocks  contain  hens  which  are  too  old.     It  hardly  ever 
pays  to  keep  hens  for  egg  production  over  two  laying  years.    And  the  flock 
should  be  culled  carefully  at  the  end  of  the  SIRST  laying  year. 

"As  to  pullets,  those  that  are  small,  weak  and  unthrifty  had  better  be 
culled  immediately.    Don't  put  them  in  with  the  laying  flock.     They  won't 
lay  -ontil  midwinter  anyway.    And  besides,  they  are  the  hens  of  low  vitality 
which  easily  catch  cold  or  become  sickly  and  often  spread  disease  in  the 
entire  flock, 

"There's  another  important  point  about  pullets  this  fall,  too.  Be 
sure  to  mark  them,  either  by  toe-punching  or  by  wing  bands.     Then  you'll  know 
how  old  they  are  when  you  start  culling  next  summer." 

At  this  point  the  telephone  interrupted  Mr.  Lee.    And  while  he  was 
talking  with  a  poultry  farmer  over  in  Maryland  I  got  a  question  all  ready  for 
him,     "How  about  the  actual  process  of  culling  out  the  low  producers.  How 
do  you  know  which  ones  are  profitable  and  which  aren't? 

Mr.  Lee  pushed  back  the  telephone.     "I  was  coming  to  that.    But  first 
I  want  to  point  out  one  precaution.    Egg  production,  you  know,  is  affected 
by  management,  especially  by  feeding  and  by  parasites.     So  before  you  start 
culling  you  want  to  be  sure  that  the  feeding  is  good  and  that  your  fowls  are 
free  from  parasites.     It  may  not  be  the  hen's  fault,  you  see,  that  she  isn't 
laying  as  she  should. 

"Now,  how  can  you  tell  a  good  producer  from  a  poor  one?    Well,  there 
are  a  nunber  of  signs  that  we  go  by. 

"Let's  take  the  poor  producer  first.     One  sign  of  low  production  is  a 
hard,  dry  vent.     You'll  also  find  that  the  pubic,    or  pelvic  bones  are  close 
together.    The  comb  is  usually  dry  and  shrunken.     Shanks,  beak  and  skin  are 
cousnonly  yellow  in  color. 
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"But  perhaps  the  most  important  point  of  all  is  time  of  molting.  The 
early  molter  is  aliiiost  invariably  a  poor  ]producer.     If  you  have  a  hen  that 
stopped  laying  and  molted  in  July  or  August,  you  can  he  pretty  sure  that  she 
doesn't  lay  many  eggs  during  the  year, 

"The  good  producer,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  has  a  large,  moist 
vent- we  11- spread  and  pliable  pubic    bones — shanks  or  beak  that  are  v/hite 
or  faded  in  color — abundant  abdominal  capacity — a  bright-red  comb,  bright 
eyes,  and  a  head  that  shows  vigor  and  healthy    And  she  is  a  late  molter. 
If  a  hen  hasn't  started  to  molt  by  September  1  you  can  ordinarily  count 
on  her  to  be  a  good  layer." 

"And  then,  after  you've  culled  your  flock,  what  do  you  do,"  I  asked. 

Mr.  Lee  smiled.  "After  that,  you  sell  the  culled  poultry  as  soon  as 
possible.  Culls  always  should  be  marketed  at  once,  because  they  consume 
Just 'as  much  feed  afterward  as  before.  And,  by  the  way.  The  term  culls 
is  misleading  in  one  respect.  Low  egg  producers,  you  understand,  may  be  just 
as  good  market  poultry  as  high  producers.  They  may  often  be  better.  So 
they  are  culls  only  so  far  as  egg  production  is  concerned.  Their  market 
value  isn't  affected. 

"Another  thing  that  a  good  many  farmers'  wives  are  doing  now  is 
canning  the  meat  of  culled  birds.    Right  now,  you  know,  the  prices  for  market 
poultry  are  low.    And  canned  chicken  will  make  mighty  good  eating  next 
v/inter.  " 

Just  a  v/ord  also,  about  cocks  and  cockerels.     Cock  birds  not  wanted 
as  breeders  should  be  marketed  just  as  soon  as  the  hatching  season  is  over. 
And  all  cockerels,  except  those  selected  for  breeding  purposes,  should  be 
eaten,  canned,  or  sold  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough.     Otherwise  you're 
going  to  v/aste  a  lot  of  feed  on  them. 

"As  a  final  suggestion,  I'd  recommend  to  anyone  who  wants  to  cull 
his  flock  fairly  close  that  he  see  a  ccunty  agent  or  a  poultryman  who  has  had 
considerable  experience.     Taking  out  the  lowest  producers  is  easy.    But  CLOSE 
culling  does  require  some  study.    More  detailed  information  can  also  be 
secured  in  Parmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1524,  "Farm  Poultry  Raising." 

AMOmTCEI^ENT ;     You  have  just  heard  YOL^  PARI'A  REPORTER  tell  of  his  interview 
with  Mr,  A.R,  Lee  on  "Culling  the  Poultry  Flock,"     The  bulletin  Mr,  Lee 
mentioned  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1524.    You  can  write  for  it  in  care  of 
this  station,  or  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  And 
don't  forget!    llext  week  at  this  same  time  the  REPORTER  will  again  be  back 
with  some  more  information  for  poultry  raisers. 
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Cooperative  Interview  No.  2: 


Some  Co  ope  rati 
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ANNOUNCEMENT;      Already  again  for  the  second  interview  of  (Levelopmentsin^^op--  . 
erative  marketing  as  olitained  "by  your  Eami  Reporter  at  Waslrtn'gi^on,  ID.  iliTj  from 
the  men  of  the  Unitea  States  Department  of  Agrictilture  who  are  studying  and  as- 
sisting in  the  growth  of  farm  cooperatives.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  what  can 
you  tell  us  ahout  what's  going  to  happen  to  the  local  cooperative? 

oooOooo— 

Dr.  J,  P.  Booth,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  given 
some  study  to  the  cooperative  marketing  movement  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
When  I  found  that  out,  I  knew  he  was  the  raaji  to  tell  us  just  what  has  "been  hap- 
pening. 

He  had  the  figares,  all  right.    I  found  him  with  his  desk  covered  with 
graphs  and  charts  and  statistics. 

"Why  is  it,  Doctor,"  I  asked  him,  "we  are  hearing  so  much  these  days 
ahout  making  hig  co-ops  out  of  little  ones.    Why  the  bigger  ones?" 

"C3iangod  conditions  demand  "big  cooperatives,"  Dr.  Booth  said, 

"What  is  going  to  become  of  our  local  associations?"  I  wanted  to  laiow, 

"Oh,  don't  worry  about  that,"  replied  Dr.  Booth,     "There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  local  is  going  to  pass  out  of  the  picture.    Locals  will  always  be  neces- 
sary.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  organizations  are  becoming  larger  they  are  be- 
coming stronger  locally.    The  local  and  the  central  organization  representing 
the  combination  of  locals  will  each  continue  to  do  what  each  can  do  to  best  ad- 
vantage." 


asked. 


"What  part  will  the  local  do  and  what  part  the  central  organization?"  X 

"Of  course,"  explained  the  Doctor,  "that  differs  with  different  commodi- 
ties.    Taken  by  and  large,  the  locals  tend  to  assembling  of  the  commodity,  and 
the  grading  to  a  certain  extent;  and  they  maintain  the  local  relations  with  the 
members  and  distribute  the  returns.    Contact  has  to  be  made  with  the  farmers 
through  the  local  associations,  and  control  is  usually  maintained  by  the  growers 
through  the  local  agency. 


"On  the  other  hand,"  he  continued,  "the  central  association  may  carry  on 
the  grading,  and  see  that  the  quality  of  butter,  or  fruit,  or  what  not,  from  the 
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different  locals  is  the  same,  so  that  the  central  organization  can  estahlish 
hrands  and  trade-marks  and  advertise  in  a  wa;^"  which  the  individual  local  coiild 
not  do  hy  itself,    Ihen  the  central  organization  does  the  actual  selling.  It 
has  mach  more  "bargaining  power  than  the  memher  a.ssocifi.t ions  coiild  have  separatelj^-'J 

"Bat  why  all  this  grading  and  advertising  of  farm  stuff?"  I  wanted  to  know, 
"We  didn't  used  to  think  thao  necessarj^." 

"Changed  conditions,"  answered  Dr,  Booth,    "From  about  1896  to  1920,  times 
were  relatively  good  for  farmers.    Of  course,  there  were  ups  and  downs  during 
that  time;  prices  were  not  uniformly  satisfactory,  it's  true,  hut,  "by  and  large, 
market  conditions  were  good.    Even  though  they  didn't  always  think  so  then,  we 
often  hear  farmers  now  refer  to  the  time  hefore  and  during  the  World  War  as  "good 
times."     It  was  what  economists  call  a  sellers'  market.    The  market  for  most  fa3rm 
products  was  fairly  good  and  prices  were  generally  satisfactory.  Corn'oination 
didn't  seem  necessary.    Private  dealers  in  farm  products  and  local  cooperative 
associations  were  ahle  to  sell  to  advantage  and  to  satisfy  hoth  producer  and  con- 
sumer reasonably  well.    Competition  was  not  so  keen, 

"Ihen  in  1920  came  a  complete  reversal  of  conditions.    The  deflation  fol- 
lowing the  World  War,  hit  farmers  worse  than  most  other  classes  because  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  agricultural  industry.    There  was  a  slump  in  the  buying 
power  of  the  people  in  Europe,  which  cut  down  our  foreign  markets  for  farm  prod- 
ucts.    Increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  farmers  had,  at  the  same  time,  result- 
ed in  a  larger  output  by  our  farms;  while  changes  in  the  food  habits  of  our  home 
people  had  made  i.t^  increasingly  difficult  to  sell  staple  products.    Added  to  all 
this  we  now  have  strong  orgaiiizations  of  b-uj'-ers  represented  in  what  the  housewife 
knows  as  the  chain  store.    Trxose  changes  brouglit  about  what  we  might  call  a  bu^^~ 
er's  market  with  strong  corripetition  among  sellers." 

"You  say  there  were  changes  in  the  food  liabits  of  our  people?"  1  interrupt- 
ed.   "What  sort  of  changes?" 

"Well,"  explained  Dr.  Booth,  "we  have  made  no  detailed  analysis  of  the 
different  changes;  but  in  general  the  buying  habits  of  our  people,  it  is  very 
apparent,  have  changed  in  the  direction  of  more  of  what  we  used  to  call  "luj:ury" 
products,  such  as  certain  fruits. 

"Just  by  way  of  illustration,  among  the  many  changes  which  have  affected 
the  farmer's  market  is  the  increase  in  the  nmber  of  people  living  in  apartment- 
houses  in  cities.    With  no  storage  facilities,  they  bu^-  smaller  cuts  of  meat  and 
smaller  quantities  of  vegetables.    Buying  in  smaller  quantities,  they  have  become 
more  discriminating  as  to  quality, 

"The  high  degree  of  standardization  available  in  manufactured  and  processed 
commodities  has  also  encouraged  the  public  to  expect  the  same  in  farm  products. 
Big  cooperative  associations  have  had  considerable  success  in  meeting  this  quali- 
ty demand,    The  consumer  demands  also  a  steady  supply  in  quantities  to  suit  his 
convenience, 

"Furthermore,"  continued  Dr,  Booth,  "the  consumer  expects  the  producer  to 
make  known  what  he  has  to  offer.  And,  finally,  because  of  the  abundance  of  farm 
products,  sellers  have  had  to  combine  forces  so  as  to  cut  down  undesirable  and 
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expensive  competition,  and  to  provide  tiie  selling  advantages  wliicli  only  control 
of  a  consideralDle  part  of  the  supply  will  give, 

"These  demands  of  the  "buyer  require  a  degree  of  standardization,  and 
warehousing,  and  financing,  and  advertising  and  merchandizing  which  local  coop- 
erative associations  can  not  usually  provide.     It  is  this  change  in  economic  con- 
ditions, this  revei-sal  of  the  relative  positions  of  "buj'-ers  and  sellers,  that  has 
hrought  ahout  the  trend  toward  "bigger  associations, 

"And,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "the  "big  associations  have  developed  new  markets 
and  new  uses  for  farm  products.    Often  through  the  larger  associations  the  prod- 
ucts reach  markets  which  were  inaccessi"ble  before.    Many  of  the  larger  associar- 
tions  have  even  developed  "by-product  plants  to  use  off-grade  -products  which,  in 
some  cases,  would  either  loe  otherwise  useless  or  might  deptess  the  market  for 
the  good  quality  stuff. 

"Some  have  acquired  warehouses  and  cold  storage  plants  to  handle  seasonal 
surpluses  and  special  machinery  has  "been  installed  and  even  invented  and  patented 
"by  the  associations,  to  handle  their  products.     In  such  ways,  the  "big  associations 
of.  local  cooperatives  are  ena'bling  the  individual  farmers  to  meet  changed  condi-  • 
tions, " 


— oooOooo — 

CLOSIITG  AMOmr CEMENT;     So  we  sa^'-  goodhye  to  our  Farm  Reporter,  "but  for  today  only. 
Tomorrow  he  returns  to  give  you  some  facts  on  dair^'ing  he  has  dug  up  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D,  C, 
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Dairy  Interview  No.  2:     LOOKING  AT  A  Y3;Jl'S  PROGRESS  IN  DAIRYING 

ANivOUiCEi.IENT:     Dairymen,  your  Farm  Reporter.     He  has  "been  nosing  around  the  ex- 
hibits section  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  hrin^^'s  you  now 
advance  information  on  some  of  the  things  you  will  see  if  you  can  go  to  the 
National  Dairy  Show  at  St.  Louis  next  month. 

3)C  )(C  sfC       ))C  SfC 

17ell,  I  hope  you're  all  ready  to  do  some  quick-change  traveling.  Because 
I'm  going  to  take  you  around  the  country  at  a  rate  even  faster  than  the  Graf 
Zeppelin  went  around  the  world.     The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  exhihits  division  at  Washington,  and  the  National  Dairy  Show  at 
St.  Louis — we're  going  to  cover  them  all  within  the  next  nine  minutes.    Are  you  al- 
ready?   Sit  tight.' 

Tlie  first  stop  is  a  very  "brief  one.     It's  at  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
offices  in  the  main  Department  of  Agriculture  building.     I  went  over  there  to  dig 
up  some  live  topics  to  interview  dairy  specialists  ahout-A.  B.  Nystrom,  assistant 
to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  and  the  man  who  edits  all  of  the  dairy  bulletins,  told 
me  that  the  livest  topic  he  could  think  of  right  now  was  the  National  Dairy  Show* 

Soi-I  didn't  bother  to  see  anybody  else.     Out  I  went  in  search  of  material 
on  the  dairy  show.    And  the  first  man  I  saw — in  the  hall  outside  Mr.  Nystrom' s 
office — was  T.  E,  Woodward.     I  guess  you've  heard  of  Mr.  TIToodv/ard  before.     He  helpr 
run  Uncle  Sam's  dairy  farm  at  Beltsville  and  has  been  on  the  job  there  for  the  las- 
17  years. 

"You've  been  to  lots  of  national  dairy  shows,"  I  said,  "tell  me  something  a- 
bout  them," 

"I'll  tell  you  this  much,"  Mr.  TToodward  replied,  "they  certainly  o.re  a 
liberal  education  for  anybody.     I  can  still  got  more  new  ideas  and  fresh  enthusiasr. 
from  a  National  Dairy  Show  than  from  any  other  source  I  krow  of. 


"You  know, 
dairy  industry  if 
troubles  of  farm 
and  doesn't  have 
true  as  it  used  t 
Dairy  Show  for  in 
Any  dairy  farmer 
ing  and  breeding. 
And  thinking  will 


"  he  went  on,  "I  thirik  it  would  be  a  mighty  good  thing  for  the 
more  farmers  would  tr-ke  in  the  big  Show.    One  of  the  gre'^.t 
life  has  been  thr.t  often  the  f<?,rmer  sticks  TOO  close  to  his  farm 
a  chance  to  see  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing.     That  isn't  so 
0  be  but  it  still  holds  good.    Now,  I  thirJk  a  trip  to  the  National? 
stance,  might  turn  out  to  be  profitable  in  dollars  and  cents, 
can  get  valuable  practical  information  from  the  exhibits  on  feed- 
He  gets  new  ideas.     Fnat  he  sees  is  bound  to  set  him  thirJcing. 
lead  to  improved  conditions  on  his  own  farm. 
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"Then,  of  course,  the  National  Dairy  Show  is  a  great  thing  for  the  boys  add 
girls.    Tiie  whole  show  would  "be  worthwhile,  I  think,  just  for  the  4-H  cluh  memhers 
alone.     Tliey're  the  ones  who  are  going  to  "be  the  leaders  in  our  industry  before 
very  niany  ye-^.rs." 

Now  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Baldwin.    Mr.  Baldwin  is  one  of 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  educational  exhibits  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
prepares  for  fairs,  shows  and  other  public  events  throijghout  the  year. 

TlTnether  you  plan  to  attend  the  National  Dairy  Show  or  not,  I  think  you'll 
be  interested  in  some  of  the  exhibits  that  the  Department  has  prepared  this  year. 

One  striking  exhibit  is  on  the  c;\re  of  milk  and  cveom'.     The  raain  fer,tures 
are  a  milk  cooler  with  milk  flowing  over  it,  a  storage  vat  containing  cojis  of 
milk,  and  a  modern  steniTi  sterilizer  for  utensils.     There  is  a  balloon  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  exhibit,  held  down  by  three  cables.     The  balloon  represents  bacterial 
count.     The  cables  represent  the  three  essentials  necessary  to  hold  down  this 
balloon;     cooling  promptly,  keeping  cold,  and  sterilizing  utensils. 

Dairy  research  workers  and  practical  dairymen  have  found,  you  know,  that 
milk  utensils  not  properly  washed  and  sterilized  may  be  the  greatest  source  of 
milk  contamination.     Therefore,  they  have  to  be  rinsed  inside  and  outside  with 
lukewarm  v:ater  as  soon  as  possible  after  use.    Then  they  are  placed  in  a  wash  vat, 
scrubbed  with  a  brush  in  hot  water  containing  a  soda  ash  or  alkaline  washing  pow- 
der, rinsed,  and  placed  in  a  sterilizing  cabinet  to  be  thorotighly  steamed. 

Another  exhibit  follows  right  along  this  line.     It  is  labeled  "How  to 
Produce  Clean  Mili:,"  and  it  gives  as  the  three  essentials  a  clean  cow,  a  clean 
milker,  and  a  clean,  small-top  milk  pail.     The  exliibit  consists  mainly  of  a 
mechanical  cow  being  milked  by  a  mechanical  man.     '^e  cow  is  clean  and  well-grocra- 
ed.     Hair  on  udder,  belly  and  flanks  is  closely  clipped,  making  it  easier  to  keep 
her  clean.    The  milker  himself  wears  clean  clothing  and  has  clean,  dry  hands. 

This  exhibit  is  especially  interesting  because  of  its  ingenious  arrangement. 
The  mechanical  cow  actually  gives  milk,  e,nd  the  mechanical  man  actually  goes 
through  all  of  the  processes  of  milking.    And  Mr.  Baldwin  told  me  that  with  the 
mechanical  man  removed,  anyone  can  milk  the  cow. 

The  next  exhibit  is  labeled  "Which  Job  Do  You  Want?— They  Pay  the  Samel" 
The  scene  is  the  interior  of  a  barn.    On  one  side  are  shown  13  cows  that  return  a 
total  yearly  income  over  feed  coast  of  only  $18a.    On  the  other  side  is  shown  one- 
high-producing  cow  that  pays  the  same  return,  $182.     It  doesn't  take  long  to  de- 
cide which  job  you'd  rather  have. 

This  exhibit  is  based  on  tabulation  of  yearly  records  of  more  than  100,000 
cows  in  dairy  herd  improvement  associations.     Those  records  show  that  cows  pro- 
ducing 100  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year  return  an  average  income  over  feed  cost  of 
only  $14.    200-pound  cows  had  an  income  of  $55,  300-pound  cows  $96,  400-pound 
cows  ^158,  and  500-pound  cows  $182.    One  500-pound  cow,  therefore,  returns  as  much 
income  over  cost  of  feed  as  did  13  cows  producing  100  pounds. 

There's  suiother  exhibit  that  brings  out  the  necessity  of  selecting  bulls 
that  will  increase  product!. t  iji  your  herd.    And  another  one  that  compared  dairy 
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and  "beef  tj.'pe  animals.    By  the  way,  do  you  thiiik  you  can  select  the  skeleton  of  a 
dairy  cow  and  the  skeleton  of  a  "beef  cow?    You'll  have  an  opportunity  if  you're  at 
an  opportunity  if  you're  at  St.  Louis  next  month.     The  exhihit  is  composed  of  three 
skeletons:    one  of  a  champion  pr6dp.cing  dairy  cow,  one  of  a  champion  show  ring 
beef  cow,  and  one  of  a  high  class  dairy  bull.    You'll  "be  invited  to  study  the  struc- 
tural differences  and  to  check  up  on  your  Judgment. 

The  main  differences  in  the  cows,  you'll  find  through  accompanying  photo- 
graphs is  in  external  foria  and  in  udder  structure.     The  dairy  cow's  udder  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  secreting  tissue.     The  "beef  cow's  udder  has  only  a  very 
small  area  of  secreting  tissue  directly  above  the  teat.    And  this  tissue  is  im- 
bedded in  a  large  mass  of  fat. 

Then  there's  an  exhibit  showing  new  uses  of  dairy  by-products  in  cooking. 
And  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  an  exhibit  on  pasture.    It  shows  that  close 
grazing — except  on  range — increases  the  protein  content  of  pasture  plants.  3£nd 
the  dairy  section  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  prepared  several. 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  one  of  them  particularly,  because  its  so  interesting, 
from  a  mechanical  as  well  as  a  subject-matter  standpoint.    The  exhibit  shows  four 
men  grouped  aro'ond  one  of  those  machines  where  you  hit  with  a  sledge-hammer  and 
try  to  ring  the  bell.     Well,  the  men  each  hit  individually  first.     ITone  has  any 
success.    Then  all  hit  together  and  naturally  they  ring  the  bell.    The  idea,  of 
course,  is  to  show  the  advantages  of  cooperation. 

And  just  one  more,    ^id  you  know  that  the  United  Stated  produces  enough 
milk  for  its  o;vn  use  except  for  two  days  of  the  year?    Well  that's  a  fact.     One  of 
the  Agricultural  Economics  exhibits  brings  that  out,  to  show  just  how  stable  the 
dairy  industry  is.    Dairying,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  stabilized 
industries  we  have. 

Now — my  time  is  up.    And  we  haven't  taken  that  trip  to  St.  Louis  yet.  But 
at  least  we  have  been  there  in  spirit.     I  hope  that  many  of  you  can  get  there  in 
the  flesh,  too.     I'm  sure  you'll  find  it  worthwhile. 

CLOSING-  AImITOUNCEMENT:    Apparently  the  federal  workers  have  "sold"  your  Earm  Re- 
porter at  Washington  on  the  idea  that  attending  the  big  national  show  is  a  real 
businesss  investment.     Your  Farm  Reporter  scours  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
facts  of  interest  to  everybody  who  is  connected  with  or  concerned  about  agricul-  . 
tural  industries.     To  help  keep  you  abreast  of  new  developments  in  agricultural 
science  and  economics  the  Farm  Reporter  frequently  reminds  you  of  bulletins  of  the  ' 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  may  be  obtained  without  charge,  upon  request  to  him. 
This  weeks  list  of  bulletins  includes:    Farmers  Bulletins  1167-F,  "Essentials  of. 
Animal  Breeding,"  1540-F,  "Smuts  of  Wheat  and  Rye  and  Their  Control,"  1524-P  "Cull- 
ing the  Poultry  Flock,"  and  Miscellaneous  Circular  108,  " Ccf>per-Carbonate  Seed 
Treatment  for  Stinking  Sraut  of  Wheat."     Send  yo^ur  request  for  these  publications 
to  the  Farm  Reporter  at  Station  or  at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure, Washington,  D.  C. 
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AITNOUUCEJ.'IEIT :     Your  rarm  Reporter  at  'Washington  starts  today  "his  bhii^fl.  "  " 

week  of  service  to  you  through  the  coopera,tion  of  the  United  States 

De-oartment  of  Agriculture  and  Station  .     Monday,  you  may  have  observed, 

is  his  day  to  report  on  ma,tters  of  interest  to  growers  of  livestock. 
What's  up  today,  Mi'.  Reporter? 


— ooOoo  


Well,  I.ir.  Announcer,  and  stockmen,  I  have  pursued  another  statistic 
or  tv/o  to  their  lairs  over  the  week  end,  and  have  got  from  them  what  you 
might  call  proof  of  the  purehred  pudding. 

Hov/'s  that  for  mixing  a  metaphor? 

Any.vay,  I  was  sent  out  to  discover  practical  proof  of  superiority 
of  "oureored  and  high  grade  meat  animals  over  scruos  at  the  place  \7here 
superiority  counts  —  the  market. 

I  betook  myself  to  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  at  Y/ashington,    And  there  I  found  Llr.  D.  S,  3urch»  the  editor  of  the 
Bureau,  and  Lr.  Joiin  .Roberts ,  one.  of  his  r:.ssista,nt  s ,  fairly  reveling  in 

"Do  me  a  simple  sta,tistic,"  I  urged  them,   "Do  me  a  simple  statistic 
that  even  I_  can  -anderstand  on  why  purebreds  paj''.  " 

"I'll  have  to  d:i  you  a  couple  6f  statistics,  if  you  are  to  be 
instructed",  Mr,  Roberts  volunteered. 

But  I  let  that  pass  and  submitted  myself  to  the  statistics. 

"Inspect  this  table,"  said  Mr.  Roberts. 

The  table  was  labeled  "Dressing  Yields  of  Livestock." 

It  informed  me  that  tv/o-yeajr-old  cattle  carcasses  shown  at  the 
Interna^tional  Livestock  show  had  dressed  out  56  per  cent  of  their  live 
weight,    Tliat  is,  two-thirds  of  the  animal  emerged  as  dressed  beef  from 
the  slaughter  house.    FJT  market 'steers  grading  good  at  Chicago  dressed  58 
per  cent,  and  market  steers  grading  cor.Tnoa  dressed  52  per  cent.  Likewise, 
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Internat ional  Show  larn'os  dressed  55  per  cent,  good  market  lamts  51  ^oor 
cent,  and  common  market  lambs  45  per  cent.    And  International  Show  hogs 
weighing  from  200  to  300  pounds  dressed  83  per  cent,  while  good  market 
UogB  dressed  79  per  cent,  and  conmon  market  hogs  dressed  75  per  cent. 

"raiat  of  it?"  I  asked  after  taking  in  the  figures. 

"Just  this,"  Mr.  Roberts  replied  pat  lent  ly.   "Slayers  of  slaughter 
stock  naturally  will, pay  the  highest  prices  for  animals  that  vrill  yield  the 
most  as  well  as  the  best  meat  in  proportion  to  their  live  weight.    And  the 
animals  that  yield  the  most  neat  ^.re  purebreds , crossbreds ,  or  high  grfides. 
The  International  Show  animals  had  the  highest  dressing  percentages  in 
each  case  because  they  were  chiefly  purebreds,  or  crossbreds  and  were 
especially  fed  to  produce  ideal  carcasses.    But  they  load  to  be  well  bred — 
to  have  the  ideal  conformation  —  before  they  could,  by  feeding, 
be  made  to  take  cn  the  high  finish  and  qioality  that  made  them  eligible 
for  the  show  ring." 

"You  win,"  I  conceded.   "iTow,  what  d.o  your  statistics  mean  to  the 
man  who  is  raising  stock  to  sell,  net  to  sho\7?" 

"Well,"  said  Llr,  Roberts,  selecting  a  data  sheet  from  a  stack  a.t 
his  elbov;,  "figure  it  cut  for  yourself.    Here's  a  week's  average  prices 
at  Chicago  on  the  various  grades  of  steers.     Let's  sell  a  good  grade  steer, 
and  a  coni-.ion  grade  steer  at  the  market  that  v/eek.     Say  ea,ch  weighed  1,000 
pounds.    'The  good  steer,  at  $15,25  a  hundi-ed,  the  v/eek's  average  -^rice  for 
its  grade,  brings  $152,50,    The  comiiion  steer  at  $10,25  a  hundred,  also  the 
week's  average,  brings  $102,50,    Margin  in  favor  of  the  good  steer,  $50. 

"Considering  the  early  maturing  qualities  of  the  better-bred  beef 
cattle,  it  is  a  pretty  good,  guess  that  the  conmon  steer  was  a  year  older 
than  the  other,  and  so  v/OLild  have  to  be  charged  with  an  additional  year's 
keep, 

"ITow,  of  course,"  Mr,  Roberts  went  on,   "I'm  giving  you  this  examrole 
and  showing  you  the  dressing  tables  to  illustrate  the  value  of  good  breed- 
ing at  the  market  in  a  general  way.     Don't  let  anyone  get  the  impression, 
when  you  tell  about  our  talk,  that  I  mean  to  say  that  feeding  and  care 
don't  'olay  their  part  in  producing  market  stock  that  vdll  grade  good  or 
better. 

"For  instance,  I  laiow  one  sheep  section  v/here  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  lambs  grade  choice  or  good  at  the  markets.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  tho  lambs  are  of  good  breeding.    The  answer,  of  course,  is  -poor  feeding. 

"But,  given  the  sa^rio  feed  and  care,  our  studies  show  that  the 
animal  of  good  breeding  v;ill  dress  out  from  6  to  10  per  cent  more  than  the 
scrub;  consequently  the  v,'ell-bred  animal  grades  higher,  commands  a  higher 
price  per  hundred." 

Mr.  B-ijirch  —  he's  the  editor  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  you'll 
recall  —  came  into  the  conversat ioxi  here.     "To  back  up  the  statistics," 


he  advised,   "liave  a  look  at  some  of  these  comjnents  of  stockmen."  He 
indicc'.tcd  a  stack  of  questionnaires  on  the  utility  value  of  purebrods  re- 
tui'ncd  hyj-aore  than  600  livestock  ownei-s  in  45  States.    The  men  ovmed  pure- 
lircdi'fl'^^X'c^^^f  and  scrubs  —  in  all,  the  ownership  of  50,000  head  of  live- 
stock wo.s  re-oresented  in  those  replies. 

Leafing  through  the  questionnaires  as  I  did,  you'll  find  scores  of 
notes  like  these  that  I  picked  out  to  give  you  the  general  idea: 

?ron  an  Oklahoma  breeder,  "A  pui^ebred  hog  will  respond  to  feed 
quicker,  and  do  better  on  the  same  or  less  feed  than  a  grade  or  a  scrub." 
Almost  the  srme  words  from  a  Nebraska  stocl<man.    He  v/rote,   "Purebreds  seem 
to  respond  better  to  the  same  care  and  feed  and  generally  put  on  m.ore  gain 
for  the  feed  constimed.  "    And  here's  one  from  a  Florida  farmer,  ov/ning  375 
head  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,   "Purebreds  gain  more  and  faster  —  obout 
one-third  more  in  the  same  length  of  time  v/ith  the  same  quantity  of  feed." 

"All  very  good,"  I  told  Ur,  Burch  after  glancing  through  the 
questionnaires,   "but  what  about  the  stockinen  who  can't  just  send  their 
present  herds  to  the  block,  and  buy  purebreds?" 

"Don't  be  accusing  me  of  urging  everybody  into  the  pui^ebred  business 
without  the  necessary  experience  on  which  to  build.     "Mr.  Burch  retiijrncd, 
"I'm  putting  the  case  for  the  purebred  fairly  strong  for  the  salco  of 
emphtisis;  to  get  across  the  point  that  good  breeding  is  the  foundation  of 
the  business  of  producing  profitable  meat  animals.     But  I  Ioioy/,  and  you 
Icnow,  and  most  certainly  of  all,  the  stocln'.ian  knows  that  feeders  and  breeders 
caji't  a,rbitrairly  choose  their  animals  or  their  feed.    They  must,  generaJly 
speaking,  trjlce  what  animals  are  available  and  the  feeds  that  can  be  used  in 
their  locality. 

"Zut  you  can  start  v;ith  comj-aon  cattle  for  examtple  and  grade  them 
up  v.'ith  -purebred  sires,  and  at  a  profit.     Let  me  give  you  one  more  small 
set  of  statistics  on  that  point.     They're  talcen  from  the  records  of  the 
famous  Sni-a-Bar  Farms  in  western  I.Iissouri.     There  the  late  Colonel  '7illiam 
Rockliill  ITelson  started  some  15  years  ago  a  demonstration  with  a  herd  of 
200  conivion  cows,  picked  "op  at  the  Kansas  City  market.    Since  then,  although 
Colonel  I'Telson  has  died  in '.the  meant  iLie,  the  work  of  grading  up  that  herd 
has  gone  on.     It  v^ill  continue  for  another  15  j^ears. 

"T/e  recently  suiiimarized  the  market  data  for  the  first  10  years  of 
the  experiment.     I  won't  give  you  the  detailed  tabulation.     It's  sufficient 
for  our  -purposes,  to  note  that  using  $10  per  hundred  as  the  market  price  for 
an  average  steer,  the  first  cross  of  those  common  cows  with  a  purebred, 
beef  sire  added  $2  a  hundred  weight  to  the  selling  price  of  the  steers 
resulting.    The  average  of  three  crosses  added  $1  a  hundredweight  more, 
making  a  total  gain  of  $3  per  hundredv/eight .     This  is  a  direct  financial 
measure  of  irriproved  breeding, 

"Uov.'  this  shows  clearly,  too,  that  the  greatest  single  step  toward 
quality  and  better  market  ret-arns  occ-ars  in  the  first  cross.  This  should 
be  gratifying  to  stockmen  seeding    greater  income  from  their  cattle  by 
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ado':itiRg  the  use  of  purebred  sires.     It  shov/s  the  -possibility  of  early 
fino.ncia.l  benefits  following  investment  in  one  or  more  purebred  bulls." 

"Does  that  same  principle  apply  to  other  meat  animals  —  shee-:)  and 
hogs?"  I  asked. 

"It  does,  of  course,"  Mr,  Burch  replied.     "But  it  should  be  rsmrrked 
tha^t  there  isn't  so  noticeable  an  improvement  in  hogs  by  the  use  of  pxrre- 
bred  sires,  simply  because  the  average  farm  herd  of  swine  is  already 
better  bred  than  that  of  other  kinds  of  livestock.    We  know  that  ourebred 
hoQs  outnumber  the  purebreds  of  other  classes  of  farm  animals." 

17ell,  that's  all  of  my  excursion  into  dressing  percentage 
statistics  and  other  facts  and  figures  that  I  have  time  to  tell  you 
about  today.     If  you  v/ant  to  study  those  tables  and  charts  for  yourself, 
I'll  be  ^lad  to  get  published  summaries  for  you.    Ask  me  for  Iliscellaneous 
Circular  74,   "Grading  up  Beef  Cattle  at  Sni-a-Bar  Farms,"  for  the  Depart- 
ment Circular  241,   "Food  Animals  and  Meat  Consumption  in  the  United  States, 
and  De-)0-rtment  Circular  235,   "Utility  Value  of  Purebred  Livestock." 

See  you  tomorrow. 

******* 


AITjIOUilCEIIElIT:     Your  Farm  Reporter  brings  you  tomorrow  some  facts  on 
the  great  -lear  blight  epidemic  of  this  last  summer,  and  on  hoT/  to  check 
its  ravages  in  your  trees.    Meanwhile,  if  you  v/ant  to  write  for  those 
publications,  ask  for  Miscellaneous  Circular  74,    "Grading  up  Beef  Ca.ttle 
at  Sni-a-Bar  Farms";  Department  Circular  241,   "Food  Aniraals  and  Meat 
Consum-ption  in  the  United  States,"  and  Departm^ent  Circular  235,  "Utility 
Value  of  F"urebred  Livestock."    Address  requests  to  the  Farm  Ret)orter  at 

Station   or  at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D,  C, 


